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GRAY’S NOISELESS BELT ROLLER 
MILL. 


Fitted with Wegmann’s Patent Porcelain 
Rollers. 


The first porcelain roller mills in- 
troduced in this country were driven 
by gear, and the noise, danger of 
breakage, difficulty of adjustment and 
small capacity caused much well 
founded complaint against them. To 
obviate. the disadvantages arising 
from the use of geared rolls, the mill 
which is illustrated herewith has been 
invented by Mr. W. D. Gray, head 
draughtsman in the extensive mill 
furnishing establishment of Messrs. 
E. P. Allis & Co., at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Although tuere are several hundred 
of these new roller mills now in 
use, the majority of millers only 


. know the porcelain rollers from hav- 


ing seen or used the geared ma- 
chine as originally constructed by 
Wegmann, a very noisy machine of 
limited capacity, but sapable of doing 
good work when rightly managed. 
Mr, Gray’s invention has greatly 
improved and added to the usefulness 
of the original machine. Being driv- 
en by belts the machine. makes no 
noise, and it can be run at three or 
four times the speed of the geared 
machines without heating the jour- 
nals, thus increasing the capacity in 
the same proportion. As will be seen 
by the cut, the belts are all open 
belts. The counter-shaft, passing 
through the base of the machine, is 
hung in pivot bexes which are raised 
or lowered by hand screws, so that all 
the belts may be tightened while the 
machine is in motion. On the driv- 
ing side of the machine is a four-inch 
belt which drives the two fastest run- 
ning rollers, one outside roller, and 
one inside ruller. These rollers run 
in the same direction. The main 
driving belt, as appears in the cut, 
passes under a pulley on the counter- 
shaft, driving the same. On the oppo- 
site end of this counter shaft there 
are two pulleys by which the slower 
running rolls are driven. To run the 
rolls with even speed’the pulleys are 
made of equal size. To obtain the 
differential speed of the rolls the driv- 
ing pulley on countershaft is made 
larger than the pulleys on fast rollers. 
To vary the degree of differential 
speed it is only necessary to change 
the size of this one pulley. The 
pulleys are all made double the 
diameter of the rolls, so that there is 
no slipping of belts and the differen- 
tial motion is as positive as if obtained 


by gear, while there is none of the 











noise attendant upun the use of gear.| which can be set up by means of a 

There are several improvements in| handwheel. and screw to any desired 
this. machine which are not shown in| degree of rigidity. By means of 
the. cut. The boxes of the inside | check nuts on a bolt running through 
rollers are made stationary and those | the spring the rollers are prevented 
of the outside ‘rollers are each sup- | from coming within a fixed distance 
ported by a stand or arm that is/of each other. This distance may be 











pivoted to the side of the frame about | varied according to the work which is 
twelve inches below the center of| being done. ~” 

rollers. On the bolt or pivot which | Unless the rollers are kept in line 
carries this arm there is fitted an | they will touch at one point and no 
eccentric sleeve. The arm is bored! amount of pressure which can be ap- 
out to fit on this sleeve, so that the | plied will make them granulate 
roller can rot only be moved to and| evenly, as they will let the stuff pass 
from the other roller, but by turning | through without being touched at one 
the eccentric sleeve at either end of point, while at another point the life 
the roller that cnd may be raised or| will all be crushed out of it. This 
lowered as may be necessary to bring/| trouble from the rollers getiing out of 
the rollers exactly in line, or parallel | line accounts in large measure for the 
with each other. ‘To do this, which is complaints made against roller mills, 
indispensable to the perfect working | and this trouble is entirely done away 
of any roller mill, an iron proof plate | with in this machine. With this ma- 
is laid on the upper side of the rollers, | chine there is not so much power need- 
Tf it “rocks” any it shows at once that| ed as there is not so much pressure 
the rollers are notin line. By raising required. The machines will conse- 
or lowering one end of the movable | quently last much longerand give less 
roller, as may be necessary, until the | trouble to the millers. 

plate does not rock, but lies perfectly| Heretofore millers have been satis- 
solid on the rolls, the “wind” is taken | fied with two rollers mounted in any 
out and they are brought exactly into | kind of a frame with no means of ad- 
line, so that they will granulate the en- | justment, and usirg an eight or ten 
tire length. Back or outside of the mov-|inch belt to drive them. - This ma- 


quire over a four-inch belt, which 

does the same amount of work. 

It is proper here to say a few words 

about the advantages of porcelain 

rollers over iron rollers for the new 

system of high grinding. Many men 

knowing but little about the matter, 

aid some of them who have never 

seen a porcelain roll at work, find 

fault with porcelain rollers. The fact 

is that iron rollers can be used to 

good advantage on the tailings, 

which contain the chit or germ; but 

not to any-better advantage than the 

porcelain rollers running without dif- ° 
ferential speed, for while the porce- 

lain roller will flatten the germ 

equally as well as the iron roller, it 

will at the same time reduce the mid- 

dlings into flour and fine middlings 

at the same operation, and no parti- 

cles of good mid¢lings will be flat- 

tened and pass over the tail of the 

separating reel with the germ, as is 

always the case when using iron roll- 

ers. The only argument in favor of 
the iron roller is that the inexper- 

ienced miller cannot spoil it so easily. 

For all other purposes, both on 

coarse and fine middlings, there is no 

comparison between the porcelain and 

iron rollers. The former do better 
work, and middlings can be reduced 

tu flour with fewer operations, less 

pressure, less heat and less powers 
making at the sume time a sharper 

flour than can be made either on the 

iron roller or the millstones. As the 

millers of this country -get better 
acquainted with the use of roller 
mills, the porcelain roller will come 
more and more into favor. Not 
only do the porcelain rollers work 
very successfully in the reduction of 
middlings, but many of them are now 
in successful use on bran. 

Further information about this,ma- 
chine, with prices, etc., may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturers, 
Messrs. E. P. Allis Co., Reliance 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis, 








Mr. George Whitehead, of Sheffield, Eng., 
has recently exhibited to a number of 
engineers a new process for producing 
seamless steel and iron boilers. <A ring of 
steel being cast and heated is placed upon 
a large roller, and by the use of smaller 
rollers is flattened and enlarged to the 
required dimensions. The remaining por- 
tions of the boiler are subsequently put on 
with bolts. The inventor claims that 
boilers constructed in this way will stand 
twice the pressure of those made from 
riveted plates. 


The Dakota Southern and Sioux City and 
Pembina railroad companies have 
merged into one organization under: the 








able journals there are strong springs|chine properly adjusted does not re- 


name of Sioux City and Dakota. 
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Notice to Our Readers. 


The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
always pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
ave arranged with a few of the most important papers. 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 

Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 





Scientific American. ......... 6.20. #5. 20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 8.25. 
The Grain Cleaner (monthly) 4.00. 8.00. 





Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It is a 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week, We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers, millwrights, 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NoRTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those 
of any other milling journal published, Ad- 
dress, with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Nore.— Where Aillvertiooments appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which th2 advertisements 
do not appear. 
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Coit Springs for Mill Spindles— 
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Collins & Gathmann, Chicago 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul................ 181 

Chicago & Northwestern. ..............2---00- 181 

Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis............... 181 

Bailway Time Tables. .0cc6 csswersoccccvaccce- 181 

St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul............ 181 


Smut and Separating Machines— 
Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co, Moline............... 
Thos Draklerd B00..06is vhressepecveicesches 
Howes, abouts Gp 606.06 ives sade coscenwsuonns i 
J E Huston & Co............ shscewh dhinbess'se 


Throop Grain Cleaner Co...............------ 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y............-..- 
Special Notices— 
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Wire Rope Transmission— 
Williams & Orton Mf'g Co. ......... ..2seseeee ii 








Mr. WALDEN, whose visit to this 
city we noted last week, writes us 
that he has disposed of his interest in 
the Holyoke Manufacturer. 








THE newly elected governor of Cal- 
ifornia, Geo. C. Perkins, erected the 
flouring mills at Orroville,in that state, 
and operated them for several years, 
gradually accumulating a handsome 
fortune. 








Ir any of our readers are in want 
of a goot miller, one who has learned 
his trade in a “new process” mill in 
this state and who understands his 
business, will write to us, we will take 
pleasure in putting them in corres- 
pondence with sueh a miller. 





We have it from no less authority 
than the valiant Douglas himself, 
that he does not intend to relinquish 
his editorial connection with the Mill- 
ers’ National Magazine, but is merely 
letting go to spit on his hands, so as 
to get a firm hold for the January 
number. We are glad to hear this, 
but would like to ask Mr. Douglas if 
it was a case of “sour grapes.” 








WE give this week a full report of 
the proceedings of the first annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Millers’ As- 
socation held in Lexington Sept. 2d, 
We are glad to note that the millers 
of Kentucky are waking up to the 
advantages to be derived from asso- 
ciation and interchange of opinions 
with each other, and hope that the 
meeting at Lexington will be followed 
by many pleasant annual reunions. 








THE great “boom” of business 
prosperity, in which our esteemed 
contemporary, the American Miller 
is so happy, is fully shared by the 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER. Our adver- 
tising patronage as well as our sub- 
scription list has steadily increased 
all along; and now, in order to ac- 
comodate our advertising patronage, 
and at the same time not to take 
from our subscribers that which is 
justly their due, we have once more 
been compelled to enlarge our paper. 
We can’t help it, and shall probably 
be compelled to do so some more, if 
the “boom” continues. 








Writing about Fultz wheat one of 
our subscribers, a prominent winter 
wheat miller, says: 

“TI am glad to see that you have arrived at so 
correct a conclusion about the value of Fultz 
wheat. Itis very unfortunate for the winter 
wheat millers that so much has been said in 
favor of this wheat, or rather, that so much of 
it has been raised. Nothing will do more to re- 
tard new process milling on winter wheat than 
the raising of Fultz or Clawson wheat, and the 
sooner and stronger winter wheat millers op- 
pose the further cultivation of these soft wheats 
the better it will be for them.” 

The above paragraph is similar in 
expression to the views of many win- 
ter wheat millers with whom we have 
personally conversed, and we think is 
a true statement of the opinions of the 
great majority of those who have 
tried to mill the wheat in question. 





i. Roruz, Esq,., the miller in 
charge of Robert J. Wood’s new pro- 
cess mill at Eufaula, Ala., has sent us 
a sample of the patent flour made by 
him. Itis a very nice sample. and 
does credit 10 Mr. Rothe’s skill asa 
miller, In the absence of samples of 
the other products of the mill and a 
statement of the yield, percentages, 
etc., it is, of course, impossible to ar- 
rive at any close estimate of the work 
the mill is doing; but if the other 
samples show as well in proportion, 
as we have no doubt they co, Mr. 
Rothe has a right to feel proud of his 
work. The success of the mill under 
his manag2ment not only proves that 
he is a good miller, but that a mill 
constructed and operated. upon cor- 
rect principles will make good flour 
as well in Alabama as in Minnescta. 





DESPAIRING of seeing the much 
talked of miller’s college inaugurated 
in their time, two of our enterprising 
American miller boys have gone over 
to Germany to study in the millers’ 
college at Worms. One of these “go 
ahead” boys is Geo. E. Trow, young- 
est son of W. Trow, Sr., Madison, Ind., 
and the other is Samuel Cunningham, 
ason of James Cunningham, propri- 
etor of the Knox Starch Works, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. °George is a pretty good 
miller now, having stood night watch 
in the mill for two years. Having 
a good education and a practical in- 
sight into the business, he will be 
likely to profit much by his study 
abroad. These boys are, we believe 
the first that have gone from this 
country to the German millers’ col- 
lege. They sail from New York on 
the 13th. 








Mr. W. H. Dunwoopy, of the firm of 
Washburn, Crosby & Co., and for a 
long time one of the most prominent 
millers of this city, has, with the as- 
sistance of some of the leading flour 
merchants of Great Britain, devised 
an International Telegraphic code for 
cheapening the cost of telegraphic 
messages between this country and 
Europe. Mr. Dunwoody is a system- 
atic business man, well acquainted 
with the requirements of the export 
flour trade, and this code was devised 
to cheapen the cost of telegraphic 
communication with his European 
agents. The code has just been is- 
sued in book form, neatly bound, by 
C. A. Mitchell & Co., of this city, and 
will be highly appreciated by those 
engaged in the export trade. Its use 
will save about 75 per cent of the cost 
of cable dispatches, and as the price 
is only $3.00 the book will undoubt- 
edly meet with a large sale. An ad- 
vertisement of this work will be found 
in this issue. 


Good for Jonathan. 

After two or three years of steady 
hard work the indefatigable Jonathan 
Mills has the satisfaction of seeing 
the machines embodying his ideas 
and theories practically, and it is 
claimed successfully at work. A let- 
ter just received from him states that 
his machines in the mill of McKeen 
Bros., at Terre Haute, which is fitted 
up to carry out his system of gradual 
reduction, have been running right 
along every day without giving a 
particle of trouble, not even from a 
hot journal. Jonathan deserves the 
happiest kind of success for his long, 
hard work, and we believe he is on 
the high road to it. Speaking of the 
results obtained by his new system 
the American Miller says: 

‘Messrs. McKeen Bros., of Terre Haute, Ind., 
having purchased another mill property last 
spring near that city, and having heard of Mr. 
Mills’ new system, came to Chicago and inves- 
tigated it. They assisted him in making a 
thorough and practical test on Indiana wheat. 
The system appeared so simple and the results 
80 very satisfactory, that they decided to adopt 
it in their new mill, fixing the capacity at 250 
barrels of flour per day. A contract was ac- 
cordingly made with Messrs, Chisholm Bros. 
for sufficient machines to do the required work. 
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The reduction machines and bran machine 
were started a few days ago, and have been 
running since to the apparant satisfaction of 
all the interested parties. The millis not yet 
fully adjusted, as some changes were found 
necessary in the clothing of the reels and 
purifiers. It is confidently expected that the 
whole mill will be properly adjusted and run- 
ning night and day in a very short time. As 
yet we have no report as to the percentage of 
patent flour made, but the inventor and manu- 
facturers claim that this system will produce 
from 65 to 75 per cent of patent from winter 
wheat and 75 to 85 per cent of patent from 
spring wheat, at the same time making a whiter 
and clearer first flour and cleaner bran and offal 
than can be done by ordinary new process mill- 
ing. Whether these claims can be realized will 
doubtless be proved in this mill, but from what 
we have seen of the system we feel assured that 
they will probably be fully substantiated. We 
heartily congratulate Mr. Mills on the success 
of his new machines and system—a success well 
deserved for its originality and indefatigable 
perseverance.” 


The Direct Export Trade. 


The export of American flour by 
the millers without the intervention 
of the seaboard “middle men” is 
largely on the increase, and it intro- 
duces a new factor into the calcula- 
tions of our large merchant mills. 
The new plan of direct shipments is a 
radical change from the old way, and 
is a decided improvement over it. So 
far as this country is concerned it is 
much better that the wheat should be 
made into flour before leaving our 
shores. President Bain, who was one 
of the first to engage in the export 
trade, hit the nail on the head when 
he said that he could see no reason 
why with cheap fuel, large water- 
power, cheap transportation, im- 
proved facilities for making flour, and 
first class machinery, a bushel of 
wheat should leave this country ex- 
ceptin the shape of flour. We are aware 
that this idea is not altogether rel- 
ished by our English milling friends, 
and that ove of their number was 
rash enough to propose, in that 
paradise of free trade, that an import 
tax be laid on American flour. But 
reasoning from free trade principles, 
we can see no reason why British 
millers should complain if the flour 
should all be made where it can be 
made the cheapest. If our merchant 
millers can make better flour or even 
as good flour as that made in Eng- 
land, and sell it for the same or less 
cost it will be done and there will be 
no help for it, unless the British gov- 
ernment shall abandon the policy of 
free trade. During the present season 
we have met several gentlemen from 
England who were visiting this coun- 
try to make arrangements for buying 
or handling the product of American 
mills. This would indicate that there 
is astrong and growing demand in 
Great Britain for the higher grades 
of American flour, and that British 
flour merchants realize the existance 
of this demand. 

In connection with this question of 
export flour there is one point in 








’ which our millers are not likely to 


fall short, and yet one the neglect of 
which by a very few mills would uot 
only ruin their own trade, but would 
bring much discredit upon American 
fiour, and perhaps seriously retard its 





general introduction into the United 
Kingdom. We refer to the mainte- 
nance of its present high standard. 
It is related of Washington, our first 
president, and one of the early ex- 
porters of flour to the West Indies, 
that his brand on a barvel of flour was 
regarded as good and sufficient guar- 
antee, and that flour bearing his 
name was suffered to pass without 
inspection. We know to-day that the 
name of Bain, Washburn, Pillsbury 
or Christian on a barrel of flour is 
regarded in much the same way, and 
if all our exporting millers are equally 
careful to keep their flour always up 
to the mark there need be no fear of 
the future of our export flour trade. 








Resources of Minnesota. 


There is quite a prevalent impres- 
sion that the farmers of Minnesota, 
especially those in the northern part 
of the state, are entirely dependent 
on the wheat crop for support, and 
that a failure of that crop cuts off 
their only source of revenue. While 
this is true enough, as farming in this 
section is at present conducted, it is 
by no means true that the climate is 
such as to’preclude the possibliity of 
raising other crops with profit. The 
state of complete dependence 
upon the wheat crop arises not so 
much from unfavorable conditions, as 
from the fact that other crops have 
not yet been given a fair trial. The 
admirable display of agricultural pro- 
ducts at the late fair in this city, fur- 
nished valuable evidence as to the 
real productive capacity of the coun- 
try tributary to Minneapolis, and 
went far in answer to the assertion 
that the soil and climate of Minnesota 
are unsuited to a diversified agricul- 
ture. The leading railroad compan- 
ies operating lines within the state 
took it upon themselves to show what 
can be done in this direction; and it 
is to their enterprise in collecting and 
taste in displaying specimens’ that 
agricultural hall owed its chief at- 
tractions. 

“When a man goes where indian 
corn won’t grow, he’s a Jong way from 
home,” says the St. Paul and Sioux 
City railroad company; and to show 
what may be expected from the lands 
along their line, they exhibited a large 
and varied collection, which attracted 
a great deal of attention. Their spec- 
imens were exhibited in an octagonal 
building, sixteen feet in diameter and 
twenty-four feet high, constructed 
entirely of corn, oats, wheat and na- 
tive grasses. This exhibit comprised 
specimens of almost everything in 
the line of cereals, root crops, ete., 
the gigaptic corn stalks and the 100 
varieties of grasses being especially 
noticeable. 

The Ckicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroad was represented by col- 
lections from the Hastings and Da- 
kota, the Iowa and Minnesota and the 
river divisions; the whole exhibit 
comprehending an almost endless va- 
riety of products of the soil. One 
sample of corn, from Northfield, meas- 
ured twelve feet and nine inches in 





height, showing that even in Minne- 
sota, corn will attain a respectable 
size. There was also a very fine dis- 
play of apples, grapes and other 
fruit, from points on the river divis- 
ion. 

The dispiay of the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba road, while not 
so large and well arranged as those 
already mentioned, was especially in- 
teresting. from the fact that this road 
reaches away up into the section sup- 
posed by some to be pre-eminently 
unfitted for the production of any- 
thing except wheat. The wheat dis- 
play was the strong point in this ex- 
hibit, but there was also a great pro- 
fusion of garden vegetables, and 
specimens of corn that would ccm- 
pare favorably with that raised in 
Iowa. Very fine samples of corn were 
also shown from various points on 
the Northern Pacific road, as also 
some very fine sample root crops, 
grown near Mandan, Dakota. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis rail- 
road had one of the largest and fin- 
est exhibits in the hall. In addition 
to the display of vegetable produc- 
tions, wheat, corn, rye, ete., which 
were inferior to none, there were sev- 
eral specimens of gypsum, from the 
quarries near Fort Dodge, Iowa, on 
the line of the Iowa extension. 

Taken altogther, these railroad dis- 
plays were valuable as showing what 
it is possible for this state to do. 
While wheat will undoubtedly be the 
chief crop of the northwest for many 
years, we think it clearly proven that 
other crops can also be raised, and 
we have no doubt that in time the ex- 
clusive cultivation of wheat will give 
way to a diversified farming. That 
time has already come for southern 
Minnesota, where the farmers have 
learned by experience that it is not 
safe to rely wholly upon wheat, and 
are turning their attention to corn 
and stock; and when the farmers in 
other sections turn their attention in 
part to the cultivation of something 
besides wheat, the prosperity of the 
state will rest on a firm foundaton. 








English and French Trade in Bread 
Stuffs for 1879. 


From the official returns of English 
and French trade for 1879 we obtain 
figures showing the trade in bread 
stuffs in those countries. 

The imports of food products into 
Great Britain for the first six months, 
1879, compared with the same time in 
1878, are as follows: 


1878. 1879. 
Whe at...........0scccescee «00000 70,480,235 $ 55,147,595 
IN icintnnntonintsly-arcres 13,100,350 7,376,050 
Indian Corn..........-.+.... 32,592,505 25,644,240 





6,597,265 
$183,489, 745 

The quantity of breadstuffs import- 
ed into Great Britain since last year’s 
crop, from Sept. 1, 1878 to July 1, 1879 
was 39,786,303 quarters wheat, against 
46,866,873 in 1877-78; 7,521,264 quarters 
flour, against 7,246,625; 9,143,106 quar- 





TOUR]... corte ceeceecoceoees $228,844,190 





545 | of Milwaukee, to grind middlings. 


835/ H. H. Brown & Co., Parsons, Kas., Bailey 


29,510,970 quarters corn, against 
29,367,375—together 85,961,643 quar- 
ters, against 95,235,349 quarters the 
previous year. 

In France there has been an increase 
of about 30 per cent. in the importa- 
tion of bread stuffs, ete., the figures 
being; 





4 1879—Tons. 1878—Tons. 
Wheat ssccescee, 108,336 34,014 
Poiisdchicindscsihadesatianiogeveie 2, 125 
Indian Corn........ «2.0 10,470 8,092 4 

5,560 5,262 { 
20,084 
223 
168,638 
21,777 
66,841 
208,340 
». | eee - 702,757 533,846 


In both England and France the 
harvest is very unsatisfactory, except 
in some of the southern provinces of 
the latter. The quality of the French 
crop is better than last year, but the 
quantity is froin one-fifth to one-third 
less. In England the wheat and bar- 
ley crops are very deficient. Itis cer- 
tain that both England and France 
must largely increase their imports of 
bread stuffs during the balance of the 
year, and equally certain that the 
United States will be largely drawn 
upon for supplies. 
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Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


The Milwaukee milling company will | 
have a 24x60 Reynolds Corliss condensing 
engine built by the Reliance Works of that ~ 
city. q 

Mr. E. Woods, of McKean, Pa., has re- © 
cently ordered a 30-inch Thompson turbine ~ 
from the Thompson Iron Works, Union | 
City, Pa. : 

The Thompson Iron Works, Union City, 
Pa., are putting in one of there. 44-inch | 
turbine wheels for Mr. Daniel Williams, © 
Ashville, N. Y. 

Messrs. Brown & Heaton, of Muscatine, 
Iowa are using one of Jonathan Mills 
double bran machines, made by Chisholm * 
Bros., of Chicago. at 

Messrs. Stuart & Douglass have ordered | 
of Messrs. E. P. Allis Co., Milwaukee, © 
Wis., a 20x48 Reynold’s-Corliss engine, for * 
their new oat meal mill in Chicago. i 


The Eagle mills, Phoenix mills and Mil-— 
aukee milling company, of Milwaukee, 7 
ave put in Wegmann porcelain rolls, built 
y E. P. Allis & Co., to clean their bran. 

Messrs. D. B. Sears & Sons, Rock Island, | 

Tll., have ordered from the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Chisholm Bros., of Chicago, one of : 
the Jonathan Mills double bran machines, © 


The Reliance Works, of Milwaukee, E. P. 
Allis & Co., are furnishing a 26x48 Rey- 
nold’s-Corliss condensing engine, with all 
machinery for the Angus Smith elevator at 
Milwaukee. 

Messrs. Beattie & Co.. of Davenport, 
Iowa, have ordered of E P. Allis &Co., 
Milwaukee, three more Wegmann porcelain 
roller mills to be used on middlings in place) 
of mill stones. 

Messrs, E. P. Allis & Co., of the Reliance’ 
Works, Milwaukee. Wis., are building a 24x 
48 Reynold’s-Corliss engine, with boilers, 
for the new elevator at Minneapolis. They) 
also furnish all the machinery. 

Messrs. Dillon & Carpenter, of Carpen- 
tersville, Jll.. are overhauling their mill, 
and putting in four Wegmann’s porcelain 
roller mills, furnished by E. P. Allis & Co., 


Messrs. Reel & Seyler, of Cedarville, Tl; 
have recently sold their “Champion” mid- 
dlings purifiers to the following parties; 


& Co., Weston, Mo.; W. H. H. West & Co. 
Fieldon, I!l.; O. G. Stebbins, Vermontville. 
Mich.; L. Bishop & Bro., Boydstown, Ind. | 
Chas. Elver, Black Earth, Wis.; J. Tayloi 
& Son, Cameron, Mo.; Fraker & Humble 
Wichita, Kas.; Whister & Hayberger 
Mackinaw, Ill.; J. M. Lamme, Ottumwa’ 
Iowa; Lewis Nottkemper, Ripley, Ind. | 
Andrew Hawill, Brockway Center, Mich. 
Peder & Williams, Franklin, Ky.; J. B- 
Gyer, Morrigon, Ill.; W. P. Lockhart, Ma 








ters barley, against 11,754,476; and 


son, Texas; John Burke, Malcom, Iowa, | 
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BLUE GRASS MILLERS. 


First Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Millers’ Association, at Lexing- 
ton, September 2d. 


[Special Report to Northwestern Miller. ] 

The special commissioner of the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, after a long ride, 
reached Lexington, Ky., and with a sigh of 
relief and his grip sack in hand, mounted 
the bus and was driven to the St. Nicholas. 
The next day at eleven o’clock he had the 
pleasure of meeting twenty-five or thirty of 
the Kentucky millers who had come to the 
first annual meeting of the Kentucky Mill- 
ers’ State Association. The meeting was 
called to order at eleven o’clock by Presi- 
dent Potts, who occupied the chair. The 
meeting opened by the secretary reading 
the minutes of the last meeting and calling 
the roll. The following new members were 
then added to the Association: 

D. E. Roberts, Maysville. 

A. G. Sheir, Elizaville. 

Dreawe & Co., Eminence. 

S. Fearne & Son, Milton. 

Wm. H. Pence, Georgetown. 

J. H. Glass, Willmore. 

Wm. Watts, Hanley. 

Berry Poore, Waco. 

A. J. Potts, Danville. 

These new members represent twenty- 
seven run of stone. The secretary then 
gave his report as follows: 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
To the members of the Kentucky Millers’ 

Association: 

Your secretary would report that pursu- 
ant to your order, he has had 300 copies of 
the constitution of the Kentucky Millers’ 
Association, printed and distributed. He 
has also ordered the printing of 200 
formulas deemed necessary to a systematic 
conduct of the monthly circular. He has 


also purchased stamped envelopes, postal 
cards. and wrappers to the extent indicated 


in bill presented. About the 15th of each | 


month following the organization, I have 
had printed and distributed a circular re- 
port containirg such information asI had 
at hand; and which [ deemed useful to the 
membership; and I beg to say, that any 
meagerness just!y ascribable to these cir- 
eulars may be laid as much to the neglect 
of members to report t» their nearest vice- 
president as to my own inefficiency. I do 
not think it is necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the members to the benetits easily 
resulting from a little attention to this en- 
terprise. Very soon after our organization, 
a desire was expressed to have a called 
meeting in September, and at the sugges- 
tion of the ex-committee, I conferred with 
gentlemen not members of our association, 
but representative men in our manufacture 
to be present with us on the 2d day of 
September; I also found that advertising 
would cost more than to give notice by 
postal, so I had 200 cards printed and sent 
one to every miller in Kentucky whose 
name I could learn. Before closing this re- 
port, I think it is my duty to acknowlege 
the assistance of Mr. L. H. Nottnagle in 
securing this hall and arranging for the ac- 
comodatioa of delegates. 

This report, together with that of the 
treasurer, was adopted. 

Secretary Hix offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the executive committee 
petition the legislature at its next session to 
change the law on water mills, so as to put 

hem or an equality on tolls with steam 
mills. 

Resolution was carried, and the meeting 

djourned until two o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The millers resumed business at two 
jo’clock. Mr. Myers offered the following 
‘resolution: 
| WHEREAS, The general government has 
‘appropriated meney for the improvement 
jof the navigation of the Kentucky river, 
Land 
} WHEREAS, The general government re- 
quires certain legislative action by our state 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 
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legislature before they proceed to expend | 


raid money. 


Resolved, That we carnestly petition our 
state legislature, in the interests of the 
commerce of the state, at the next session, 
to take such steps as shall secure the 
expenditure of any money appropriated by 
the general government for the improve- 
ment of the Kentucky river. 


The resolution was passed without com- 
ment. 

Mr. D. E. Roberts said that he thought 
the meeting ought to take some action in 
regard to joining the State Association with 
the National, and thought that Mr. George 
Bain, who was present, might be able to 
tell them something of interest in this con- 
nection. President Bain was loudly called 
for, and reluctantly stepped forward. He 
said he never made a speech in his life, but 
he would try in his own quiet way to tulk 
to them a few moments. Mr. Bain then 
gave a brief history of the start and prog- 
ress of the Millers’ National Association. 

He described the first meeting, aud dwelt 
pleasantly upon the experiences they had 
had at that gatherirg. He also spoke of 
meetings following, and traced the gcod 
they had done at them to all the millers in 
the land. He said the Millers’ National As- 
sociation was not meant to be always fight- 
ing. They were doing good when they were 
not fighting patent sharks. In the maiter 
of insurance it was a benefit for the miller 
to belong to the National Association. 
Since they hada millers’ insurance com- 
pany mill insurance was much cheaper. It 
did the millers good to come togeth2r and 
see each other, and they learned many 
things in that way of the secrets of the 


trade. 
Mr. Bain’s remarks were listened to by 





the millers with rapt attention, and he was 
heartily thanked at the finish. After Mr. | 
Bain had finished the secretary offered the 
following: 

Resolved, Tnat this association advises | 
every Kentucky miller, who is using any of | 


| 
the patent appliarces, to unite himself with | 


the Miller’s National Association. | 
The resolution was carried. The prcsi- | 
dent, Mr. Potts, then addressed the meet- | 
ing. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
GENTLEMEN: I appear before you on| 
the present occasion under very «mbarrass- | 
ing circumstances. I feel my inability and | 
want of qualification to fill so important 
and responsible a position as chairman of 
this associaticn. I am quite a novice in} 
parliamentary tactics but I am fully} 
persuaded that I shall have no very great | 
difficulty as presiding officer of such a body 
of gentleman as we have here. I am fully 
persuaded that such a body of men, who have 
been employed as millers, must be impressed 
with a knowledge of the importance of | 
order. It is nature’s first law. Now} 
gentlemen we are here and the first inquiry | 
is, what is the object of the convention. | 
Some think it was gotten up as a millers’ | 
ring to oppress and extort. Now this is | 
not my view of the subject; far from it. | 
If that is its object I must confess that 1 | 
am very much deceived. 
The object of the association is one of | 
information; we wish to be taught in our | 
calling. I have been a student all my life | 
and with the few facilities at command I | 
have learned perhaps but little, and that | 
by experience, and at too high cost to be| 
recommended to any one. I have made 





|may have 
| upon the future product of wheat through- 
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for the impending conflict. We want ex- 
perience in the capacity in which we have 
met to find out its benefits. It will educate 
us, and develop powers of mind that will 
enable us to take hold of questions and 
subjects that ultimately inure to our pros- 
perity and benefit. The most essential 
thing that gives life is cheapest. The firstis 
the air we breathe, the next most essential 
is water; what is cheaper? The next is 
bread which is said to be the staff of life, 
and let us endeavor to make it as cheap and 
as good as possible to feed the teeming mil- 
lions of the world, and we will have accom- 
plished a good that will redound to our 
credit and good name, when we are dead 
and gone. 

One of the questions that is very closely 
connected with our interest is the produc- 
tion of grain of the very highest grade, 
which our farmers should be encouraged in 
some way toraise. I hope to see a com- 
mittee set apart by this association for this 
express purpose. I do not hesitate to give 
my views on the subject. Iam convinced 
that the wheat known as the Mediterranean 
for a new process of milling is the best. It 
is a very bard glutenous wheat, and under 
the old process of milling it was so 
hard to grind to a proper degree 
of fineness that the bran was in a certain 
degree ground so much that it would bolt 
through and color the flour. Under the 
new process, we get clear of the bran as 
soon as possible, and then grind our flour 
as fine as desirable, and make a white flour 
and one of the strongest flours that can be 
produced. The next best wheat, in my 
estimation is the Tappahannock, then the 
Alabama wheat, New York Premium and 
Blue Stone. The two latter kinds: are 
white wheats. Then we have the Clauson, 
white, a very fancy variety, and the Fultz, 
a very prolific wheat and a popular variety 
with the farmer. These two latter varie- 
ties are very poor, starchy wheat, not at all 
desirable by millers of the present day, and 
no miller can afford to manufacture them 
without lowering his grade of flour. I 
think it is the duty of this association to 
appoint a committee to investigate all the 
different varieties of wheat and _ re- 
port their views as to the best vari- 
ety and the respective varieties. It 
a very salutary influence 


out the state of Kentucky. 

Another matter of importance I wish to 
call the attention of this association to: 
that is, the exporting the Kentucky wheat 
from the state to be manufactured, and 
then come in competition with us in all the 
principal markets of the Union. We should 
use all the legitimate means in our power 
to prevent this persicious practice. Closely 
connected with this is the almost prohibi- 
tory and arbitrary tariff on our railroads. 
It costs us more to ship a barrel of flour 
from Richmond, Ky., to Louisville, Ky., 
and from Cincinnati, Ohio, than it does to 
ship from New York to London, and double 
as much as from St. Louis to New York. 
Now, gentlemen, I wish you to look at this 
from ycur own standpoint in all its phases, 
and devise some remedy. There isnomys- 
tery in my mind as to our want of success, 
with such discriminations against us. My 
friends, I built a fine mill in Richmond, 
Ky.,on account of its being a good opening, 
and for its railroad facilities, and I 
find myself hedged in and cut off 
from all the markets of the world 
except afew mountain counties that we 
haul our product to in wagons, and we can 
transport about as chea» on wagons as we 
can on railroads. In fact, I can ship per 


| wagon, cheaper to the city of Lexington 


than I can by railroad, and yet we have 
shipped 20,000 pounds freight from Louis- 
ville to Richmond, Ky., for $15.00, and on 
another product worth but little more in 
value, I have been compelled to pay the 
unprecedented charge of $69.75. Those 
are through rates, and I suppose yon all 
The 


many mistakes, and doubtless many or all| can judge what way freights are. 
of you have made as many and can take a/| charge from any way point if only half the 
retrospective view and see them as clearly | distance of through points is hardly one 
as I can. But such isthe lot of man. I} cent less. Now do you wonder at the ob- 
think we can all by an interchange of | stacles in our way? I think this conven- 
views learn from each other many things | tion should make an effort to regulate those 
pertaining to our profession. Isee,and am) monster corporations by petition for re- 
sorry to say it, in some sections of our) dress through our iegislature. This is an 
country, and if not too personal could | age of progress, we can now make a voyage 
name them, too much antagonism and not | around the globe in the same time it re- 
enough affiliation. Here we should stand| quired to moke a trip to Europe a 
as a band of brothers for in union there is|few decades since, an age of 
strength. When those patent rings come|iron and steam, of railroads, tele- 


along, what can we, single handed, do to} graphs, telephones, etc., has almcst an 
impede their onward march to our destruc- | nihilated distance and time, and as another 
tion? when we see such a combination what| one of the signs of improvement, we 
is our duty? My friends it is to prepare | now have a millers’ association in the grand 





old commonwealth of Kentucky. We 
have very much, my friends, to contend 
with, but then we have some encourage- 
ment. Let us toil on in the great work be- 
fore us, and try to leave a heritage that our 
friends will not be ashamed of when we 
have done our work here. We can be of 
great service to each other, for we are all 
dependent creatures, What I know I am 
willing to impart to anyone. I have no 
secrets in my business. My mill is at all 
times open to any and all tolook and learn. 
How different with many mills, You will 
see over the door, “No Admittance,” and 
their machinery under lock and key. I 
look upon such as the worst ‘form of tyr- 
anny; I detest it, and I wish I knew how 
to emphasize it so as to show my utter con- 
tempt for such conduct. Throw open wide 
your doors and invite your brother miller 
in, give him all the information you can, 
and the cords of affiliation will grow 
stronger and stronger, until you will find it 
isa blessing to you, and we will feel that 
we are a band of brothers, with such strong 
ties of friendship that nothing but death 
itself shall separate us. 


The president was heartily thanked for 
his speech. 

After this, the meeting was put into the 
hands of the members, and a general talk 
was had on subjects which were of vital 
interest tothem. After this had kept up 
for an hour, the meeting was adjourned 
sine die, 8. C. 

. Lexingtoa, Ky., Sept. 3. 


Improved Seed. 


The Royal Agricaltural Society, of Eng- 
land offers two prizes of £25 and £10 each 
for distinctly new varieties of wheat which 
shall combine the largest yield of grain 
and straw per acre with improved form 
and size, smooth and thin skin, full and 
white kernel, and high specific gravity in 
the seed, and with bright and stiff straw. 
One sack must be delivered to the society 
by each competitor, together with a sam- 
ple bundle of straw, before October next. 
A portion of each sample will be kept for 
comparison, and the remainder, divided 
into equal portions, will be cultivated next 
year in four localities differing in respect of 
soil and climate. The prizes will be 
awarded for the best varieties of the crop of 
1880 thus cultivated under the society’s au- 
spices, if, in the opinion of the judges, they 
possess qualities which entitle them to dis- 
tinction. The produce of the experimental 
crop of 1880 will b2 the property of the so- 
ciety, and will be offered first to the com- 
petitors who submitted the seed. The so- 
city also offers prizes of £25 and £10 for 
newer and improved varieties of wheat 
under the same conditions as those enum- 
erated before, except that the sample sacks 
shall be delivered by Oztober, 1882, thus 
giving time for the development of an uni- 
form and permanent variety. 

There is a point here which our state 
boards of agriculture would do well to im- 
itate. The matter has been urged from 
time to time, aud yet, so far as we know, 
no action has been taken in the matter. 
We seem to run-to large premiums for 
stock, seeming to forget that live stock, 
although important, is not the most im- 
portant integer in agriculture. The cereal 
grains stand as the groundwork of American 
agriculture, wheat and corn being the most 
important of these. Yet merely nominal 
premiums are offered for these products. 
Some of these days farmers. will begin to 
ask why it is that grain, grass, dairy pro- 
ducts. fiber plants, and other important 
products of American industry are —practi- 
cally ignored by so many of our boards of 
agriculture.—Prairie Farmer. . 








The Hudson Bay company has given up 
its policy of exclusion and extends to the 
public facilities for travel and transporta- 
tion by the company’s steamers on lakes 
and rivers. 
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Mills in Ancient Times. 

Till about fifty years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, the an- 
cients had no large mills forced round by 
water, but ground their corn in small mills 
of one stone rolling rapidly round upon an- 
other, and impelled by the hands of 
woman-servants or slaves, The stones 
used for that purpose were circular, porta- 
ble, nicely wrought, and adapted for turn- 
ing; the upper one being the smaller of the 
two, with an iron or wooden handle fixed 
into its edge; the lower being larger and 
probably harder—at least if we may infer 
from an expression in the book of Job, 
“hard as a piece of the nether mill stone.” 
An excellent quarry in the neighborhood of 
Babylon (we are informed by Xenophon) 
supplied all the countries o* the East with 
such mill stones. 

That women, or maid-servants, generally 
performed this piece of domestic labor, we 
are assured by the very first mention made 
of grinding with mills, that in Exodus (xi. 
5,) “All the first-born in the land of Egypt 
shall die, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
that sitteth upon the throne, even unto the 
first-born of the maid-servant that is be- 
hind the mil!;” in which passage, from the 
contrasted states of dignity and meanness, 
it is plain that in Egypt at least, the 
drudgery of grinding was deemed the low- 
est possible. Two women were generally 
employed; they sat fronting each other, 
with the mill stone between them, which 
was kept whirling by alternate impulsions 
of the hand. Slaves taken in war were 
frequently doomed to undergo this tedious 
penance; Samson “Cid grind in the prison 
house of the Philistines;” the Hebrews, in 
their Babylonish captivity, were subjected 
to its degradation; “they took our young 
men to grind,” says Jeremiah in his 
Lamentations; and Isaiah, in his 
prophetic declaration to Babylon of her 
impending state of captivity, bids her, as a 
proper badge of her servile subjection, 
“take mill stones and grind meal.” The 
piece of a mill stone whereby Abimelech 
was slain, when he was attacking the tower 
of Thebez, was cast upon his head by a 
“certain woman,” whom it befitted to wield 
as a weapon, the humble utensil of her 
daily occupation. 

Portable mill stones of this description 
must have been brought by the children of 
Israel from Egypt, and carried with them 
all the way through the wilderness, as we 
read in numbers, (xi. 8,) that “the people 
ground the manna in mills.” As by the 
laws of Atbens no creditor was allowed to 
distrain the plow and other simple and nec- 
essary utensils of rustic labor, so by the 
laws of Moses, (Deut. xxiv. 6,) it was per- 
mitted tono man ‘‘to take the nether or 
the upper mill stone to pledge”—in other 
words, to take them by distraint in lieu of 
any debt. The morning, before or at sun- 
rise, was the time allotted in the domestic 
arrangement for grinding for the family as 
much flour as was needful for the consump- 
tion of the day. 

An interesting particular connected with 
the practice of nocturnal grinding, may be 
quoted from the military history of Julian. 
His forces, when besieging some strong 
place on the Tigris, had wrought a deep 
mine under the walls and buildings to the 
very center of the city, when his soldiers, 
on digging the earth up to tke surface, 


found themselves after midnight in the 


middle of the house of a poor woman. 
who was busily employed in grinding corn 
for flour-bread, and who, doubtless, was 
not alittle "astonished at the emersion into 
her solitary chamber of such extraordin- 
ary visitants. 





The operation of grinding by the females 
was always accompanied, as it still is in the 
east, with melodious and shrill-trilled  dit- 
ties, sung in chorus, which sounded strong 
enough to be heard out of doors through- 
out all the lanes and streets; the pleasant 
joliity of which, associated as it was with 
the just apparent brightness of dawn, 
and announcing the approaching ac- 
tivity of village or city popula- 
tion just awakened to their daily labor, 
gave to this simple domestic operation a 
peculiar character of happiness, peaceful 
industry, and tranquillity. The Hebrew 
writers, accordingly, always connect the 
sound of the morning mill with prosperity 
and repose, coupling it, in its degree of 
vivacity, with “the voice of harpers and 
musicians ;” its cessation they associate with 
the presence of melancholy, trouble and 
adversity. Thus, when the wise man 
wishes to describe the dreary melancholy of 
old age, he expresses it by the “sound of 
the grinding” being “low.” “I will take 
away the sound of the mill stone,” says 
Jeremiah, to express utter desolation. We 
are informed by travelers that such lively 
chants are still sung by females in Persia 
and Africa when engagedin grinding. The 
heart of Mungo Park, in the Afric desert, 
was softened and reminded of his home by 
the chant of the women grinding. The 
Grecian women, also, had a ditty of this 
kind, called the Song of the Mill. It began, 
“Grind, mill, grind; even Pittacus king of 
Mitylene doth grind.” For it seems 
that Pittacus, king, or tyrant, as 
he was called, of Mitylene, and reck- 
oned also one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, had been accustomed, in moments 
of unoccupied langor, to resort for amuse- 
ment to the grinding mill, that being, as he 
called it, his best gymnasium, or pleasant- 
est exercise in smallest space. As some- 
times for health, so sometimes also for 
obtaining an honest livelihood, was grind- 
ing resorted to by persons above the com- 
mon order. There is a story told of the 
two philosophers Menedemus and Asclepi- 
ades, who, when young men, and students 
of wisdom under one of the Athenian 
mesters, were enabled to maintain a respect- 
able personal appearance by grinding every 
night at the mill for two drachme, or 
about 1s 4d a night; on hearing which 
signal proof -of industry, the Areopagites, 
in admiration of their love of wisdom and 
frugality, presented them with an honorary 
donation of two hundred drachme, to 
support them during their time of stduy. 

The Romans seem to have invented a 
larger class of mills, driven by mules, as3es 
or oxen, (called mole jumentariz,) and to 
have introduced them during the course of 
their conquests in the east. The stones 
employed in these mills were of a larger 
size, and much more operose in their revo- 
lution, and effective in theirlabor. Allu- 
sion is made to one of these larger mill 
stones in the passage of the Gospel, (Luke, 
xvii. 2,) where it is said, “it were better 
that a mill stone were hanged about his 
neck,” the larger mill stone impelled by 
asses being there understood in the orig- 
inal; it is to be regretted that the emphasis 
given tothe sentiment by the distinctive 
word implying the larger stone, is lost in 
our translation. 

The first corn mill driven by water was 
invented and set up by Mithridates, king of 
Cappadocia, the most talented, studious, 
and ingenious prince of any age or country. 
It was set up in the neighborhood of his 
capital or palace, about seventy years be- 
fore the commencement of the Christian 
era. It was probably from this favorable 
circumstance of the invention of the water 
mill, and the facility thereby afforded to 





the Cappadocian people for making cheap, | 


good, and abundant flour, that the Cappa- 
docian*bakers obtained high celebrity, and 
were much in demand for two or three 
centuries posterior to the invention of 
mills, throughout all the Roman world. 
Coincident with the era of the inventor, as 
mentioned by Strabo, is the date of the 
Greek epigram on water mills by Antipater, 
a poet of Syria or Asia Minor, who is sup- 
posed to have lived sixty or eighty years 
before Christ. This epigram may be thus 
translated: 


Ye maids who toiled so faithful at the mill, 

Now bm ag from work, and from these toils be 
still; 

Sleep now till dawn, and let the birds with glee 

Sing to the ruddy morn on bush and tree; 

For what your hands performed so long, so true, 

Ceres has charg’d the water-nymphs to do; 

They come, the limpid sisters, to her call, 

And on the wheel with dashing fury fall; 

Impel the axle with a whirling sound, 

And make the massy millstone reel round, 

And bring the floury heaps luxuriant to the 
ground 


The greater convenience and expedition 
in working of these water-mills soon made 
them be spread over the world. In about 
twenty or thirty years after their invention, 
one was set up on the Tiber. They must 
have been not uncommon in Italy in the age 
Vitruvius, for he gives a’ descripticn of 
them. Yet it is rather surprising that 
Pliny, whose eye nothing of art or nature 
escapes, has taxen no notice of them. In 
the age of Theodosius, (about 330 A. D.,) 
the public corn-mills of the city of 
Rome seem to have been wrought 
principally or altogether by slaves. 
According to an historian, these corn- 
mills were all placed in the subterranean 
apartments or cellars of an immense pile 
of buildings used by the Roman bakers as a 
public bakehouse. He tells a strange story 
of this Roman pistrinum. It was built, it 
seems, on an immense scale, with its grind- 
ing dungeons below, and shops or taverns 
along its fronts and sides, where were sold 
the loaves, and wherein were at the same 
time exhibited other tavern temptations to 
seduce the simple ones and the strangers. 
Into these trap-taverns people went with- 
out suspicion; but no sooner were some of 
them wheedled in, than, by means of some 
mechanical pitfalls made in the floor, they 
were precipitated into the grinding vault, 
and found themselves irrevocably caught 
and imprisoned. There they were com- 
pelled to work as drudges of the mill, their 
friends all the while believing them dead. 
At last the insidious bakehouse was exposed 
and destroyed by a soldier of Theodosius. 
He, too, was plunged into the subterranean 
mill-house, but fortunately having his 
sword at his side, he drew it, and by the 
terror ot his menaces, and his layings- 
about, he forced the peop‘e to let him go. 
The insidious workhouse wes exposed, and 
by the order of the emperor, demolished to 
its foundations. At a later pericd, Rome 
was supplied with meal from mills placed 
upon boats on the Tiber, the rush of the 
water driving the wheels. 

Mills on a large scale have been for ages 
established in all European and other 
countries in which the arts have been im- 
proved. In some of the remote parts of the 
British islands, however, the practice of 
bruising corn in a mortar, or of grinding it 
in a small hand-mill, is not yet entirely dis- 
used. In the Highlands of Scotland, these 
rudely fashioned hand-mills are called 
querns; aud the primeval practice of sing- 
ing while working at them is still kept up. 
Pennant, in his Tour through Scotland in 
1769, gives drawings of the Highland 
querns. Mr. Robert Jamieson, in a work 
entitled ‘‘Popular Ballads and Songs,” of 
which he was editor, relates the following 
interesting anecdote, illustrative of the 
condition of life in which the quern is still, 
or was lately, in use: 





“On a very hot day in the beginning of 
autumn, the author, when astripling, was 
traveling afoot over the mountains of 
Lochaber, from Fort Augustus to Inverness; 
and when he came to the house where he 
was tc have breakfasted, there was no per- 
son at home, nor was there any place where 
refreshment was to be had nearer than 
Duris, which is eighteen miles from Fort 
Augustus. With this disagreeable prospect, 
he proceeded about three miles farther, and 
turned aside to the first cottage he saw, 
where he found a hale-looking, lively, tidy, 
little, middle-aged woman, spinning wool, 
with a pot on the fire, and some greens 
ready to be put into it. She understcod no 
English, and his Gaelic was then by no 


means gocd, though he spoke it good enough | 


to be intelligible. She informed him that 
she had nothing in the house that could be 
eaten, except cheese, a little sour cream, 
and some whisky. On being asked, rather 


sharply, how she could dress the greens | 


without meal, she good-humoredly told bim 
that there was plenty of meal in the croft, 
pointing to some unreaped barley that stood 


eather ee a 


dead-ripe and dry before the door; and if | 
he could wait half an hour, he should bave § 


brose and butter, breed and cheese, bread 


and milk, or anything else that he chose. © 


To this he most readily assented, as well on 
accouut of the singularity of the proposal, 
as of the necessity of the time; and 
the good dame set with all _possi- 
ble expedition about her~ arduous un- 
dertaking. She first of all brought him 
some cream in bottle, telling him, ‘He that 
will not work neither shall he eat; if he 


wished for butter, he must shake the bottle 


neem tale acreage 


with all his might, and sing to it likea © 
mavis all the time; for unless he sang to it | 


no butter would come. 
the croft, cut down some barley, burnt the 
straw to dry the grain, rubbed the grain 
between her hands, and threw it up be- 
fore the wind to separate it from the husks; 
ground it upon a quern, sifted it, made a 
bannock of the meal, set it up to bake be- 
fore the fire; lastly, went to milk her cow, 
that was reposing during the heat of the 
day, and eating some outside cabbage leaves 
‘ayont the hallan.’ She sang likea lark the 
whole time, varying the s‘rain according 
to the employment to which it was adapted. 
In the meanwhile, a hen cackled under the 
the eaves of the cottage; two new eggs 
were immediately plunged into the boiling 
pot, and in less than half an hour, the poor, 
starving, faint, and way-worn winstrel, 
with wonder and delight, sat down to a re- 
past, that, under such circumstances, 
would have been a feast for a priunce.”— 
Henry Howe. 
Nobody Knew Why. 

Some of the indurated customs and prac- 
tices in the Russian service, the origin of 
which has been forgotten, are very curious. 
Bismarck is reported, in Dr. Busch’s book, 
as telling about a sentinel continually sta- 
tioned in the middle of a lawn in the sum- 
mer garden at St. Petersburg, without any- 
one knowing why. Strict inquiry revealed 
that 100 years ago the Empress Catherine 
had given orders for the protection of a 
snow-drop at that particular spot, and a 
sentinel was sent to perform the duty. The 
order never having been countermanded, 
he and his successors kept on guarding the 
spot for a century, and long after the origi- 
nal occasion for it was forgotten. A cor- 


respondent of the London Times matches + 
this story with another: Toward the end of | 


her reign, the Empress Catherine discov- 
ered that ihe civil list of herson Paul was 
charged with some thousands of bottles of 
brandy, though it was a liquor he never 
touched. The charges were traced back to 
the day of his birth, when the nurse had 


sent for some brandy to make a lotion for ' 


him. From that time a bottle of brandy 
was sent, or at least charged, to him every 
day.—V, Y. Times. 
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Local and Personal. 


—Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co. are 
building an addition to their office. 

—Beardslee, the St. Louis smut machine 
man is spending a few days in this city. 

—The foundation has been laid for the 
elevator to be built beside the Galaxy mill. 

—Benton, the La Crosse diamond dresser 
man, spent a couple of days in this city 
last week. 


—Goodhue, representing the Milwaukee 
Middlings Mill company, is registered at 
the Clark House. 

—The Victor Heater took the first prize 
at the fair last week, and Birdwell has been 
joyous as a lark ever since. 

—The brick work on the Hardenberg 
mill is completed and the roof is being put 
on. The roof and floors will be completed 
by October. 

—The millwright work onthe White and 
Morrison mill is progressing rapidly, under 
the supervision of Mr. Odell, and in about 
six weeks the stones will begin to turn. 

—Messrs. Stephen Hughes & Co., of 
Hamilton, Ohio, have recently sold three of 
their Great Western bran dusters to Sidle, 
Holmes & Co., one to Fletcher & Co., and 
one to Crocker, Fisk & Co. 


—Henry Hamper, who for a long time 
had charge of the City Mills, Detroit, Mich., 
is now making this city his headquarters. 
He is representing the old and reliable firm 
of Howes, Babcock & Co., of Silver Creek, 
mo. 

—In view of the large demand likely to 
be made upon the storage capacity in this 
city the coming winter, the directors of the 
elevator company have decided to increase 
the capacity of the new elevator to 700,000 
bushels. 


—If any one wants to get Billy Gunn real 
mad, all they have to do is to ask him who 
held the stakes at the big race last Friday. 
Billy is a good, clever lad, and we didn’t 
suppose any “confidence man” could come 
it over him in such a wicked manner. 


—The genial, whole-souled Fender has 
been invisible, even to his best friends, this 
week, and rumor has it that he has been 
concealed in the attic of his palatial resi- 
dence, busily engaged in counting over the 
immense sum he won cn Darby at the races 
last week. 


—A large hearted, large bodied, and al- 
together handsome and substantial ma- 
chinery man, who travels to sell wheat heat- 
ers and wears a collar twenty by six inches, 
lost his shoes in getting over a high board 
fence at Terre Haute, Ind., the other night. 
From the size of his collar one can imagine 
something of the size of his shoes, and the 
question arises as to what he was doing 
when he climbed out of them so suddenly. 

—There was an unwonted commotion up 
at the Nicollet House in the “wee sma’ 
hours” last Sunday morning, and the mul- 
titude of strangers who thronged that well 
known and highly popular hotel must have 
been somewhat at a loss to account for the 
unseemly disturbance of their rest at such 
an unseasonable time. It would take too 
long to tell the whole story, but the facts, 
boiled down into a nut shell are about as 
follows: During the week that had just 
passed, lured hither by the heightened at- 
tractions of our beautiful city incident to 
the great fair, his honor, J. Silas Leas, the 
spectacled McLean, and the shadowy D. 
C. Howes, representing three great rival 
firms engaged in the manufacture of grain 
cleaning machinery, had obtained bed and 
board at the Nicollet. All through the week 
they had been on the most intimate and 
agreeable terms with each other, and each 





had taken especial pains to point out to the 
other where he could make good sales. In 
short they were as happy and fraternal a 
brotherhood of “machinery contractors” as 
is everfound. Whether it was the exhiler- 
ating influence of the superb early fall 
weather, or whether they were made 
supremely happy by the large number of 
orders they had taken during the week we 
cannot say, but at any rate, McLean and J. 
Silas camein tothe Nicollet together about 
one o’clock Sunday morning. Both were 
evidently feeling good, and as they walked 
up to the counter, Leas proposed that they 
should go up and visit D. C. before retiring 
to get ready for breakfast. Now the lat- 
ter, having worked hard during the week, 
and being worn to mere skin and bone by his 
exertions had retired early and was sweetly 
sleeping the sleep of the just. The easy 
cadences of his melodious and long drawn 
out breathing filled the upper halls with in- 
describable music. As the happy twain 
from below approached his door they put 
their fingers to their ears, and not wishing 
to rudely disturb his slumbers they at- 
tempted to rouse him by singing the follow- 
ing appropriate refrain: 
‘“‘Awake love, awake loye, 
And open the door, 
We know you are dreaming 
By the way that you snore. 

The second or third repetition brought 
open every door within ear shot, and boots, 
blacking brushes, water pitchers, etc., etc., 
were showered upon the unlucky serenaders. 
The police came in and were with difficulty 
prevented from carting the jovial songsters 
off to the city palace. During all the time 
however there was no cessation in the 
melody of the veteran Howes, and he slept 
on until morning sublimely unconcious that 
avy thing unusual had happened. 








Milling News Items. 


Mr. G. W. Rhen has sold his mill at Kings- 
ville, Ohio. 

The grist mill at El Paso, Wis., is under- 
going repairs. 

The two steam mills at Rochester, Minn., 
have started up. 

Hubbard’s mill, at Mankato, Minn., will 
start up in a few days. 

A good deal of winter wheat is being 
sown in Winona county, Minn. 

The Junction mills at River Falls, Wis., 
turn out 280 barrels of flour a day. 

Dill, Redmon & Buckley, millers at Paris, 
Ill., are succeeded by Joseph Redmon. 

Harvesting is in progress throughout 
Manitoba. The crop is generally good. 

The Stillwater mill, at Stillwater, Minn., 
is receiving wheat and will soon start up. 

A four-story five-run steam mill is being 
erected at Olivia, Renville county, Minne- 
sota. 

Messrs. Hursh & Moody succeeded Hursh 
& Schell in the milling business at Leo, In- 
diana. 

Messrs. G. & A. H. Stearns, of Jasper, 
Ga., will build a two-run mill at that place 
this fall. 

The estimated average of the wheat crop 
in the province of Manitoba is thirty bush- 
els per acre. 

Mr. M. F. Morrison is about to build a 
flouring mill at Holmes City, Douglass 
county, Minn. 

The coopers of Chicago who have lately 
been on astrike have returned to work at 
their old price. 

Before the end of this season, Comanche, 
Iowa, will have anew steam flouring mill 
to be proud of. 


Improvements are being made in Cas- 





cade mill at Osceola, Wis., so as to effect a 
saving in power. 

The Union Mill company, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, are repairing their mill and adding 
two run of bubrs. 

Mr. Geo. W. Wister of Whiting, Kas., 
has his new mill running and will com- 
mence another soon. 

W. H. Wells, Esq., formerly of Augusta, 
Ind., and later of Palestine, Texas, has 
rented a mill at Butler, Ill. 

M. F. Monson, Holmes City, Douglas 
county, Minnesota, is about to build a three- 
run custom mill at that place. 

The new dam and flume at the Prairie 
mills, River Falls, Wis., are completed and 
the mill is again at work. 

Mr. W. H. Wells, formerly of Augusta, 
Ind., and lately of Palestine, Texas, has 
rented a mill at Butler, Ill. 

Messrs. A. Suhrheinrich & Co., are 
building athree run mill, to be known 
as the Star Mills, at Evansville, Ind. 

John M. Cole’s new flouring mill, at 
Rochester, Minn., which replaces the mill 
burned last winter, is nearly completed. 

Messrs. Lawson & Bell have purchased the 
Buckeye mills at Gallipolis, Ohio, and are 
remodeling them for new process work. 

The firm .of Everett & Ward, millers, 
Waseca, Minnesota, has been dissolved. 
Wm. Everett, will continue the business. 

The mills at Janesville, Minn., are about 
ready to start up. They have all been add- 
izpg new machinery to keep up with the 
times. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., chamber of com- 
merce pledges itself to hearty co-operation 
in the measures for introducing the cental 
system. 

The Hastings, Minn., Gazette, of Sept. 
6th says: “There are several weeks’ work 
yet on Gardner's mill before it will resume 
operations. 

Mr. J. C. Longhry has taken a third in- 
terest in Messrs. Yantis & Percival’s three 
run merchant and custom mill at Sipe 
Springs, Comanche county, Texas. 

D. H. Orkley, formerly head miller in the 
flouring mill at Collinwood, Minn., recently 
eloped with a sixteen-year-old daughter of 
Mr. Willliam Steele, of Collinwood. 

Messrs. S. S. Kennedy & Co., of Greeley. 
Colo., have recently made great improve- 
ments in their mill, and are now receiving 
orders for flour faster than they can fill 
them. 

The Union Improvement and Elevator 
company are building an addition to their 
elevator A, at Duluth, Minn., which will 
make it the largest elevator in the state. 
It will be 260x60 feet and 114 feet high. 

Mr. Geo. Crossley has purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. T. C. Holloway in the City 
mills at Princeton, Ill., and the business 
will be conducted under the firm name of 
G. Crossley & Sons. 

Messrs. Freeman & Stephens, of the 
Junction mills, River Falls, Wis., are mix- 
ing wheat from the Red river country with 
that raised in their vicinity to improve the 
grade of their flour. 

The Hinckley mills, Belleville, Ill., turned 
out the unprecedented number of 10,062 
barrels of flour in twenty-four days’ run 
in the month of August, the best work the 
mill has done since its erection. 

L. M. Sage, engineer in W. L. Turner's 
mill at Faribault, Minn., has been convicted 
of stealing wheat from the mill. He has 
heretofore borne a good character and has 
made many friends during his year’s resi- 
dence in Faribault. 


Mr. Joseph T. Hill, formerly of the Yos- 





emite mills, Evansville, Ind., has gone into 
partnership with Mr. J. B. Orange, of Gray- 
ville, Ill., under the firm name of Orange 
& Hill. They will repair and run the City 
Mills at Grayville, Il. 


Two fellows entered the mill of Fretz 
Bros., near Lafayette, Ind., the other night, 
and while one attacked D. B. Lewis, the 
man in charge, the other stole $50 in bills, 
some silver and notes, and both escaped. 
Lewis was badly cut with a knife in the 
affray. 


A Nebraska paper notices with surprise 
the fact that ‘‘ wheat is shipped from Ne- 
braska to St. Louis and there made into 
flour. The flour is then shipped to New 
England and there sold at a lower price 
than we pay for the same article in Ne- 
braska.” 

Mr. Rogers’ mill at Clarkton, Mo., which 
was burned recently, will be rebuilt by a 
stock company, consisting of Messrs. White 
& Co. and Shelton & Co. They will put 
up a first-class flouring mill, and to make 
it a success, start with a capital of 
$40,000. 

Mr. H. Van Ineveger is pushing work on 
his new elevator at Inkpa City, Dakota, as 
fast as possible. The building will be 28x 
54 feet, 70 feet high, and have a capacity 
of 55,000 bushels. An engine room at- 
tached, 16x28 feet will contain an 18-horse 
power engine. 

San Antonio, Texas, September 9: A 
boiler exploded in a steam flouring mill at 
Fredericksburg, west of here, to-day, mor- 
tally wounding Groaschen, the fireman, and 
Henry Hanke, son of the proprietor of the 
mill. Several others were severely cut by 
pieces of the boiler. 


Mr. R. B. Allen informs us that his son 
Myran started up his grist mill at Luverne 
last week, and is doing a good business. 
Myran is in company with a Mr. Webber; 
they have a fine mill, are without competi- 
tion, and can’t help but succeed.—Chat- 
field, Minnesota, Democrat. 


James Skinner, of Aurora, IIl., is over- 
hauling his five run mill and thoroughly fit- 
ing it for new process milling. Thb bolting 
chests are to be new, and of the most 
modern pattern, new wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery, middlings rollers, purifiers, etc., 
will be put in. The work is being done by 
Messrs. J. E. Huston & Co., milwrights, of 
the same place. 


The foreman who succeeded Mr. Arm- 
strong in the La Grange Mills, got his toes 
mashed last Friday, in the gearing’ of the 
bolting chest. That mill seems to be death 
on feet, and some one suggests that the 
feet of employes should be supplied with 
bells, so that the owners would know where 
they placed them. To lose a foot, or the 
toes therefrom,is however, no laughing mat- 
ter to the parties concerned.—Ied Wing 
Advance. 


The Pioneer Press correspondent at 
Crookston, Minn., says: “Three new ele- 
vators have been constructed this summer, 
making five in all, with a capacity of 125,- 
000 bushels. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for investment here in a flouring 
mill. We are shipping all our wheat to 
Minneapolis and baying it back in flour. 
Our estimate of twenty-five bushels per 
acre for the wheat yield still holds good, 
and we doubt having to lower it.” 

Clarence Walters, a thirteen-year-old son 
of Chas. F. Walters, superintendent of the 
Richmond City Mill Works, at Richmond, 
Ind., met with an accident by which he is 
crippled for life. Playing with other boys 


on the railroad track and attempting to 
run across the track in front of an ap- 
proaching engine, he fell and had one foot 
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run over and crushed so that amputation 
was necessary. 

St. Louis, September 9: There are a 
million bushels of wheat in the elevators at 
St. Louis and vessels are waiting for it at 
New Orleans. At present there is only 
four feet and a half of water in the chan- 
nel at Cairo, and a glut in the market 
seems inevitable. The barge line demands 
eight cents to New Orleans, and at that 
cannot take the orders asked, the stage of 
water not permitting more than half car- 
goes. Shippers have tried in vain to effect 
an arrangement to ship by rail to Cairo, 
and then out by barge at four cents a bushel, 
but have failed, and are grumbling loudly. 
The managers of the barge line claim that 
they are doing all they can at present. It 
looks as if St. Louis was losing a great op- 
portunity from lack of water transporta- 
tion. 





Harvest Hands on the Frontier. 


One of the strange fashions which mark 
the western wheat harvest is the peculiar 
class of people upon whom the remote 
dwellers on the frontier depend to aid them 
in gathering their grain. They rely first 
upon the emigrants who come into the 
country to settle, subject to the homestead 
laws, and second, upon the “wheat harvest 
tramps.” These “tramps” are men who 
start from Texas and follow the harvest 
north. Some keep on the line of the riv- 
ers, while others drive in wagons across 
the country. They work in Texas until 
her harvest is secured, then they strike for 
the Mississippi river and there take a boat 
north: when they reach a point where the 
wheat has not been cut, there they disem- 
bark at once and go to work. Finishing 
here, they go again further north, so keep- 
ing on until Minnesota is reached, ceasing 
only when the broad fields of wheat on the 
Red River and Dakota are cut. Other 
men of this class get into wagons at the 
Rio Grande and work right through north 
overland. Hundreds and hundreds of 
their white-tented vehicles may be seen 
forging through Kansas to-day. . They have 
cut the crop of Texas, they have secured 
the crop of southern Kansas, they are at 
work on those of middle Kansas to-day, 
and the eyes of the Nebraska farmers are 
anxiously turred to the southern horizon 
every evening, eagerly looking for the 
white-topped wagons of the Bohemian har- 
vesters, who are the very best of harvest 
hands, and soon, when they have finished 
their season’s work among the purple bills 
of Dakota, they will disappear just as the 
wind listeth.—Cleveland Herald. 





A wasp uses a kind of blue-gray paper 
in making her house, and she makes the 
paper herself. No one taught her; she 
does not need to learn her trade, or even 
see another do it. She carries her tools 
with her all the time, and when she finds a 
piece of soft wood she can set to work if 
she pleases. She cuts off bits of wood 
about the tenth part of an inch long, and 
as fine as hair. These she Jays into a little 
bundle, and when she has enough, she 
works it up with her feet into a soft ball. 
‘Lien, with teeth and tongue and feet, she 
spreads this ba!l out into thin leaves, as 
thin as the finest paper. But this is not 
strong, so she puts on layer after layer un- 
til there are fifteen or sixteen sheets all in 
one. Now it is strong enongh to use in 
building the wasp’s house, and will last a 
long time. 





A solution of chloride of magnesium is 
preferable to water for filling gas meters, 
There is no appreciable loss by evaporation, 
freezing is practically impossible, and the 
gas is freed from ammonia. 


The Northeast Passage. 

The Swedish explorer, Prof. Nordens- 
kjold has at last accomplished what many 
previous navigators have tried to do, mak- 
ing the passage by water from Europe to 
eastern Asia fround the northern coast of 
the continent. He sailed from Gothenburg, 
Sweden, July 4th, 1878, and arrived at 
Yokohama, Japan, September 2d, 1879. 
During several months of this time his 
whereabouts were unknown. Great anxiety 
was felt in Europe lest he had met with 
some disaster, and the Russian government 
dispatched an expedition overland to his 
assistance. The public anxiety was finally 
relived by the welcome intelligence that he 
was safe and his expedition a success. A 
Swedish steamer named for the explorer 
and sent to his relief was lost off Yerso on 
the 5th of August, but the crew have ar- 
rived safely at a northern port in Japan. 
Prof. Nordenskjold’s voyage was accom- 
plished with comparatively little difficulty 
and suffering. The winter was passed off 
the northeast coast of Asia where the ex- 
pedition was frozen in for 264 days. They 
were released on the 18th of July, passed 
through Behring Straits, touched at Port 
Clarence, Alaska, and finally reached Yoka- 
hama on the 2d of the present month. The 
passage thus successfully accomplished has 
been many times attempted the first efforts 
having been made many centuries ago. To 
gain easier access to the wealth of India, 
was the original object of those expeditions 
and it was sought in two directions, by a 
northeast passage around North America, 
and by a northeast passage around Europe 
and Asia. The northeast passage was first 
discovered but was found to be wholly im- 
practicable and the discovery was of inier- 
est only from a scientific view. Thesearch 
for the northeast passage was continued for 
both scientific and commercial reasons. 
The recent successful expedition is of 
actual scientific and possible commercial 
importance. 

In this connection the history of previous 
efforts to make the passage which Prof. 
Nordnskjold has finally accomplished is of 
interest. England was early in the field. 
In 1553 three ships were fitted out to make 
the voyage north of Asia to China and 
Japan. Two of them, under the command 
of Hugh Willoughby, proceeded as far as 
the peninsula which separates the White 
Sea from the Asiatic Ocean. Here they 
were overtaken by winter and not a single 
man lived to leave that place. Richard 
Chancellor, with the other vessel entered 
the White Sea, and, learning that the ad- 
joining land belonged to the Czar, went to 
Moscow and made a treaty of commerce 
between England and Russia. An exten- 
sive barter trade was thus opened up be- 
tween England and the country contiguous 
to the White Sea. In 1580 Stephen Bur- 
roughs was sent out by England. He 
reached Nova Zembla, sailed through 
Waigatz Sound into the Kara sea, and then 
returned, believing that he had found the 
passage to China and Japan. Another En- 





glish expedition in 1580 wentso far as the 
| Kara Sea. but finding it full of ice, and con- 
sequently very dangerous, returned, and 
the search for the time was given up. 
Several expeditions undertaken some time 
later also failed. 


In the meantime the Dutch were striving 
for the same object. Three ships sent out 
in 1594 reached the Obi river and then 
turned back on account of ice. A second 
expedition the following year was even less 
successful. A third expedition sent out in 





| 


| 


1596, under Jacob Heemskirks, also failed 
to accomplish its original object, but dis- 
covered the island of Spitzbergen, which 





they at first supposed to be Greenland. 
Here the Dutch established a settlement, 
and carried on an extensive aud profitable 


whale fishery. 
The Russian government, pursuing its 


Siberian conquests, gained incidentally 
considerable important knowledge of the 
geography of northern Asia. In 1648 
Deschniff, a Cossack, discovered that there 
was a water passage between Asia and the 
northwestern extremity of the American 
continent, and this discovery was verified 
in 1725 by Vitus Behring, a native of Den- 
mark, who had enlisted in the service of 
Peter the Great, and after whom the strait 
was named. Behring made extensive ex- 
plorations along the coast of Siberia in the 
service of the Russian government, and fi- 
nally died on a desert island northeast of 
Kamschatka, which received hisname. At 
the same time other parties were explor- 
ing the Siberian coast which thus became 
tolerably well known to the Russians. Be- 
tween 1760 and 1764 Siberian merchant 
named Schalanroff, made several attempts 
to explore the coast eastward from the 
river Lena, but without success. He 
finally perished, as did Franklin in the 
western hemisphere, and it was not till 
sixty-five yearshad passed that any trace 
of his ill-fated expedition was found. 
Different explorers at different times 
have penetrated this region, some from the 
west, and others from the east, passing 
through Behring strait, and whalers have 
cruised in the Kara sea; but Nordenskjold 
is the first to make the entire passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. His first effort 
in this direction was made in 1875-6, when 
he reached the mouth of the Yenesei river. 
Finding that the voyage thus far could be 
made without difficulty, he believed that 
the passage to the Pacific ocean could eas- 
ily be accomplished. King Oscar II and 
the Swedish parliament were induced to 
take an interest in the matter, also Dr. 
Oscar Dickson, a merchant of Gothenburg, 
and Siberiakoff, a Siberian capitalist. The 
result was Prof. Nordeaskjold’s present 
successful voyage. To complete the pro- 
posed tour the expedition is to return 
through the Indian ocean and Suez canal. 


The Chinch Bug. 


BY F. E. SKEELS. 





There are many natural enemies to the 
chinch bug, such as birds, mice and prey- 
ing insects: prominent among the latter are 
the ladybird beetles, four species of which 
prey upon the insect in question; the black 
and yellow larve of the spotted ladybird, 
tke fleecy white larve of the Scymnus 
ladybird, may be seen with the Trim lady- 
bird plying their stout jaws right and left 
among their ill-smelling prey. The long- 
jawed larve of the lacewing fly is a most 
persistent foe. The orange colored larve 
of the Insiduous flower bug may also be 
seen darting around among the red larve of 
the chinch bug; apparently enjoying its 
bounteous repast; the imago is sometimes 
mistaken for the chinch bug. 

Many artificial remedies have been tried, 
some of them with success, and from these 
I have chosen the following as the most 
practical and efficient: 

As the female deposits her eggs upon the 
roots of plants she must needs enter the 


ground. This may be made a hard task by | 77. 


thorough rolling. thus making the soil as 
compact as is consistent with the growth of 
the wheat. Wheat harrowed in upon un- 
plowed corn ground has been found to be 
less infested than when the soil is made 
mellow by theuse of the plow. The same 
effect might be produced by fall plowing 
and rolling, followed by sowing spring 
wheat and rolling again. 





The chinch bug winters in old rubbish, 
as decayed wood, corn-stalks and dead 
leaves, that may be found in or near the 
wheat field; these should be collected and 
burned, thus we will destroy the enemy ere 
he has begun his evil work. 


The chinch bug always makes his appear- 
ance along the edge or in the dryer portions 
of the field; from these parts it spreads un- 
til it has subdued the whole field unless 
checked by heavy spring rains. As soon as 
the enemy is found ambushed in these 
places, straw or other combustible material 
should be spread and burned upon them, 
thus destroying our pest witk a little loss 
to the crop, but better a little than all. 


Winter rye sown with spring wheat will 
not head and will afford food for the bug 
so that it will not attack the wheat while 
the rye lasts; rye may be sown in the pro- 
portion of two bushels of rye with from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels of wheat. 


If the field is infested in spots, the wheat 
upon them may be cut and set up in loose 
sheaves, under which thousands of the bugs 
will gather and be easily destroyed; im- 
mense quantities have been killed by this 
method. 

When the chinch bug has devastated one 
field, it immediately breaks camp and 
marches in whole armies for other plats to 
destroy. Some farmers, anticipating their 
movements, have hit upon a good coniriv- 
ance, based upon the fact that chinch bugs 
will not crawl over a surface saturated with 
moist pine orcoal-tar. Boards six inches 
in width are placed upon edge around the 
outside of the field, one board high. They 
must be laid so that the bugs cannot crawl 
under or between the ends. Close to the 
boards, on the outside, holes are dug ten or 
fifteen feet apart, the tar is smeared along — 
the upper edge of the board, and a strip of © 
it runs from the top edge to the bottom op- © 
posite each hole. The chinch bugs, in their | 
failure to cross the tar line, fall into the 
hole; and, as the man who tried says, | 
“May be shoveled out by the bushel.” Care 
must be taken to keep the tarred edge © 
moist, as the dry tar presents no barrier to © 
them. 

Insect powders have been tried with but | 
little success. Gas-lime, however, is an ex- © 
ception to this rule, and has met with great 
success. It is applied in quantities varying © 
from five to seven bushels per acre; and a © 
handful, applied to each hill in a corn-field 
has kept them from it entirely. ‘ 

To insure success in this or any other | 
venture against the insect world, we must © 
have combined action. The remedies | 
herein set forth are of almost no value un- © 
less followed up in every detail, by every © 
farmer where the enemy abounds. First, | 
then, clean ail rubbish from and around * 
your wheat fields, and destroy with fire, | 
irrespective of the value which it bears as | 
manure; corn stalks make very excellent | 
manure when thoroughly composted, but 
when they become a harbor for the chinch © 
bug we must destroy them for a few sea- | 
sons. Second, make the soil as compact as 
it can be and still give good results with © 
the crop. i 

Third, sow gas-lime upon the crop if the | 
bugs begin to appear and it will act at once | 
as an insect destroyer and a fertilizer. i 

Fourth, practice coalition.—Farm and} 
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A merchant sitting in his office in New} 
York recently received an answer toa des-/ 
patch sent to Shanghai, China, six hours’ 
previously. Shanghai is 36,000 miles dis-— 
tant from New York by telegraph, and _ the! 
message, (not making allowance for delivery 
at the two cities) traveled at the rate of 
1C0 miles a minute, 
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An Important Decision. 


The Janesville, Wis., Gazette gives the 
following history of the Smith-Ford litiga- 
tion involving the title to the water power 
at Janesville: 

On the 10th of June, 1854, A. Hyatt 
Smith claimed that he was indebted to his 
wife or her separate estate in the sum of 
$95,000, realized from sales of a piece of 
land purchased in her name from Walter S. 
Newberry sometime about 1840, and on the 
10th of June, 1854, he executed and deliv- 
ered to Charles D. Mead, of New York, a 
note due in six months secured by mort- 
gage executed by him on all his lands in 
Rock county, including the upper and 
lower water powers. The mortgage run to 
Mead as trustee of the separate estate of 
Ann M. C. Smith. wife of A. Hyatt Smith. 
At the date of the mortgage Smith was in 
embarrassed circumstances and owing a 
large amount of debts. In 1857 one of his 
creditors in New York, Bowen, McNami & 
Co., obtained a judgment against Smith of 
about $9,000, upon which execution was 
issued and returned unsatisfied and in June, 
1858, Messrs. Finches, Lynde & Miller, of 
Milwaukee, tiled a creditor’s bill in the 
United States court on the judgment of 
Bowen, McNami & Co., alleging that the 
$95,000 mortgage was without considera- 
tion, and fraudulent and void as to credi- 
tors, and also that alarge number of the 
judgmenis against Smith had been bought 
up by Smith with his own money in the 
name of Charles D. Mead. trustee, and also 
alleging that certain sales of land on exe- 
cution against Smith and which had been 
purchased by Mead were fraudulent and 
void as to Smith’s creditors. That suit 
was pending in the United States court 
from June, 1858, until July, 1874, and all 
- allegations of fraud contested by Ann M. 
C. Smith and Smith, by able counsel— 
Matt H. Carpenter and Palmer, Hooker & 
Pitkin appearing for Mrs. Smith, but to 
which litigation Charles D. Mead was not a 
party. 

In October, 1858, Mead commenced a fore- 
closure of the $95,000 mortgage against 
Smith in thecircuit court of Rock county, 
and in 1859 obtained a judgment of foreclos- 
ure and sale of all the property included in 
that mortgage covering both water powers, 
and the same was bid in by Mead on the sale, 
and he also bid in a portion of the property 
on the executions above mentioned. The 
apparent title thus made by Mead, was 
subsequently sold and conveyed to a large 
extent to persons in Janesville, including a 
large a.nount of the water. 

In 1874, however, Tappan, of New York, 
as successor of Bowen, McNami & Co., 
obtained a decree in the United States 
court, Judges Drummond and Miller pre- 
siding, in the creditors’ suit setting aside 
the $95,009 mortgage and the sale under it, 
and all sales to Mead as fraudulent and 
void as against creditors, and the same 
took effect as of September 6th, 1858, the 
time when Ann M. C. Smith filed her an- 
swer ii that case. Upon that decree in the 
United States court the upper and lower 
water powers and some other property was 
advertised for sale in the spring of 1875, and 
those who had purchased water from Mead 
under the sale on the foreclosure of the $95, - 
000 mortgage, in order to save their property 
from being sold from under them, and also to 
acquire all interests that Smith had and that 
his wife claimed, in the two water powers, 
raised $10,000 and Oliver B. Ford, for and 
in their behalf, and for himself, bid that 
amount on the master’s sale in Milwaukee, 
and it was struck off to him and he received 
the master’s deed thereon, and paid the 
$10,000. Thereupon J. Maurice Smith, 





son of A. Hyait and Ann M. C. Smith, hav- 
ing a deed from Charles D. Mead, dated in 
1873, and prior to the decree in the United 
States supreme court,. filed a bill in equity 
in the circuit court for Rock county to 
restrain Ford from conveying to the other 
water-owners, for whom ‘he in part held, 
and also to set aside the decree of the 
the United States court and the master’s 
deed under it, claiming that they were a 
cloud upon his title, so acquired from Mead, 
for the reason that Mead was not made a 
party to the creditors’ suit in the United 
States court. In that suit Ford was suc- 
cessful before judge A. T. Stewart, except 
as to certain property not in fact covered 
by the United States court’s decree, and 
not claimed by Ford, although including 
the description in that decree. From that 
judgment J. Maurice Smith appealed to 
the supreme court, and the judgment was 
yesterday affirmed. 

This suit merely related to the upper 
water power, but the same question was 
involved in the lower water power, and 
had Smith been successful would undoubt- 
edly have been the ground for a new suit 
on that, but as it is the final decision, it is 
forever settled that neither Smith nor bis 
wife have any interestein either water 
power, and that Charles C. Mead has no in- 
terest which he can make available against 
those now in possession. 

The case was argued in the supreme 
court in March, 1878, before Judges Ryan, 
Cole and Lyon, and the argument occupied 
about four days, by A, Hyatt Smith for 
Smith, and J. B. Cassody and A. A. Jack- 
son, for Ford. So intricate were the ques- 
tions involved that the court of its own 
motion, after Judges Taylor and Orton 
went upon the bench, ordered a re-argu- 
meat upon the construction and effect of 
the decree of foreclosure and sale in the 
state court, and the construction and effect 
of the decree of the United States court in 
the creditors’ suit, and the same was re- 
argued a yearago by A. Hyatt Smith, for 
Smith, and J. B. Cassody, for Ford, the 
argument lasting two days. The ordinary 
rule of court is only to give two hours on 
each side in a case, and the length of time 
here given is indicative of the importance 
in which the court evidently held the case. 
The court has held it under advisement 
until yesterday when the decision was 
given, Judge Taylor giving the opinion. 
There seems to have been no dissenting 
opinion, although the long delay in the case 
has led many to believe that there would 
be. 


The Largest Clock in the World. 

The large clock at the English Houses of 
Parliament is the largest one in the world. 
The four dials of this clock are twenty-two 
feet in diameter. Every half minute the 
point of the minute hand moves nearly 
seven inches. The clock will go eight and 
a half days, but it will only strike for 
seven and a half, thus indicativg any neg- 
lect in winding it up. The mere winding 
up of the striking apparatus; takes two 
hours. The pendulum is fifteen feet long; 
the wheels are of cast iron; the hour bell is 
eight feet high and nine feet in diameter, 
weighing nearly fifteen tons, and the ham- 
mer alone weighs more than four hundred 
pounds. This clock strikes the quarter 
hours, and by its stroke the short-hand re- 
porters regulate their labors. At every stroke 
a new reporter takes the place of the old 
one, while the first retires to write out the 
notes that he has taken during the previ- 
ous fifteen minutes. 


Nearly fifty new post offices will soon be 
opened in Manitoba. 





Late Milling Patents. 


A list of United States patents, issued to inventors of 
milling machinery and milling processes, for two weeks 
ending August 26, 1879. Reported expressly for the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER by A.H. Evans & Co.,, pat- 
ent solicitors, Washington, D. C. Atturney’s feo in 
patent cases $20. Patent Laws sent free on application. 








Mill Bubr Dress; 218,793—Lewis Strayer, 
York, Pa. The invention consists in a 
buhr having its face provided with triangu- 
lar-shaped teeth, arranged in rows on lines 
radial to the center of the stone, the rows 
alternately having the bases of the trian- 
gles and the peaks of the triangles toward 
the center of the buhr, and each alternate 
tooth in the circumferential arrangement 
varying in its distance from the center of 


the bubr. 
Grain Grader and Separator; 218,726--B. 


F. Fowler, Eau Claire, Wis., assignor of 
one-third of his right to Benjamin Rathbun. 
The invention provides a perforated zinc 
plate, forming a sieve, in three parts, each 
part having different-sized holes, allowing 
different grades of wheat to pass through 
into the compartments below. The first 
portion of the sieve separates all small seeds 
from the grain, which fall into a secd box 
underneath. An endless belt passes over 
this zine sieve, and the grain, by the action 
of the belt, is fed between the endless bel 
and the sieve, thus distributing the grain 
in an even manner, 

Mill Stone Dressing Machine; 218,660— 
Charles H. Brown, Jackson, Mich. The claim 
is for the combination in a stone dressing 
machine of a central shaft with one or 
more cutter carriers revolving about said 
shaft, and which is laterally adjustable at 
one end; and mechanism adapted to pro- 
duce a continuously spiral incision; also the 
combination of elements adapted to pro- 
duce a concave or a convex surface. 

Pneumatic Grain Conveyer ; 219,019 —L. C. 
Renard and Charles M. de la Haye, of Men- 
don Village, near Paris, France. This in- 
vention relates to the employment of a 
forced atmospheric pressure to raise grain 
or other substances from a low point to a 
higher as a substitute for elevators now 
used for grain, but applicable to raising, in 
like manner, other materials; and the in- 
vention consists in combining with an ele- 
vating tube an atmospheric blower or pump 
to create an upward blast or current within 
said tube sufficient to take up the grain, or 
whatever it may be, that surrounds the 
lower end of said tube. 

The claims are 

1. The combination of the elevating tube, 
its lower end opening into the grain or 
material to be raised, the other opened 
above for discharge, and an upward or 
forced blast or draft of air admitted to said 
tube between its inlet and discharge, a sep- 
arator to receive the discharge from the 
elevator tube, and from which the blast or 
draft is made, and with an automatically 
regulated discharge from said separation. 

2. The combination of the elevating tube, 
its lower end opening into the grain or ma- 
terial to be raised, the other opened above 
for discharge, and an upward or forced 
blast or draft of air admitted to said tube 
between its inlet and discharge, and a reg- 
ulator for increasing or reducing the inlet 
to the elevator tube. 

Elastic Cushions for Mill Stones; 218,884 
—Squire Keith, Silver Creek, N. Y., 
assignor of one-half his right to A. H. 
Spaulding, of same place. The object of 
this invention is to provide a means by 
which the stationary or bed stone may be 
made to retain a proper relation to the re- 
volving stone, and it consists in combining 
with the bed stone an elastic tube or cush- 
ion, to be placed between the stationary 
stone of a grinding mill and its foundation, 
and filled with compressed air or other gas- 
eous substance, and also of an air pump or 
other air or gas forcing device for supply- 
ing air or gas to said tube or cushion. 








Grain Separator; 218,971—T. C. Histed, 
Junction City, Kan., assignor to Margaret 
Histed and A. W. Ca'len, of same place. 
This invention is an improvement on a 
grain separator, for which letters patent 
No. 199,204 were granted same party Jan. 
15, 1878. 





Mill Improvements at Janesville, Wis. 


The improvements in Barnes & Hodson’s 
mill are rapidly nearing completion, and 
are of a nature to merit more than a pass- 
ing notice. The whole foundation and 
lower portion has been rebuilt in a most 
substantial manner. The flume is built up 
entirely of sandstone laid in cement. The 
wheel pits are neatly built of heavy timber 
and planked after the mos! approved plan. 
The wheels, three in number, are of the 
Dayton pattern, two being sixty inches, 
one sixty-six inches. All are gear. d to the 
main shaft by large spur wheels, manufac- 
tured to order at Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
wheels are so arranged that either may be 
put out of gear with little or no delay. The 
buhrs, eight in number, are belted direct 
from the main shaft, each by a separate 
belt. The grinding floor'eccupies the en- 
tire east end of the mill, and is a model, 
being fitted up with all of the latest and 
most approved appliances for the manufac- 
ture of the different grades of flour for 
which this firm have become celebrated. 

It is not the intention of this firm in 
doubling their grinding capacity to double 
their production. Their experience has 
taught them that to make a good article of 
flour, it is first of all necessary t> have a 
large excess of grinding capacity. 

In making these changes in their mill it 
becomes necessary to rearrange nearly all 
of their machinery for bolting, cleaning, 
purifying, etc., in fact all parts of the mill 
machinery, which are now new, have had a 
thorough overhauling so that the mill may 
rightly be called a new one throughout. 
To do this work successfully has required a 
great deal of calculation and forethought. 
We are informed by Mr. Hodson that Mr. 
George Butler, the millwright in charge, 
spent several weeks in consultation to ma- 
ture the plans, and have the heavy machin- 
ery made in advance of shutting down the 
mill, so as to have as little suspension of 
the work as possible. Much credit for the 
rapid and successful completion of this 
work is due to Mr. Batler. The firm have 
given no restriction as to the amount he 
should expend, and trusted to him to make 
a first-class mill in all respects. That he 


has done so all who take the trouble to in-: 


spect the improvements will readily agree. 

Asa result of the six weeks’ work we 
have in our city one of the best equipped 
flouring mills in the northwest, and that it 
will continue to bo managed in the best 
possible manner none can doubt, a3 long as 
Barnes & Hodson are its proprietors. 
—Junesville Guzetie. 


The total exports from the United States 
for the fiscal year endivg June 30:h, ex- 
ceeded the imports by $255,000,000, as 
against $257,000,050 for the previous year. 
The total value of exports was $710,000,- 
000, and imports $445,000,000. Exports of 
wheat aad flour increased ten per cent, 
and iron about thirty-three per cent. Im- 
ports of silks, diamonds, and other articles 
increased. 





Carrier pigeons flew the other day from 
Penzance to London—two hundred and 
seventy miles—in about five hours anda 
half. It is suggested that they be taken 
by outward-bound vessels and sent home 
with reports of the weather. These reports 


might be of great sz1vice to mariners about 
to start on voyages, 
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The Lyons of America. 

Three gentlemen prominently engaged in 
the manufacture of silk in Macclesfield, 
formerly the great centre of the industry in 
England, have been visiting the silk mills 
of Paterson, N. J., within the past few days. 
One of the gentlemen builds silk-machinery, 
and, hearing of the great prosperity of the 
Paterson mills, he thought he would find 
a market for his machinery in that city. 
He was surprised to learn that nearly all 
the machinery wanted is made in Paterson, 
one silk-manufacturing company making 
all its own machinery on the premises. 
One of the other visitors is superintendent 
of a large silk mill in Macclesfield, and the 
other is a son of a great mill-owner. Both. 
of the gentlemen, after a tour of the Pater- 
son mills, confessed that the American 
manufacturers had nothing to learn from 
their English rivals, but that the latter had 
much to learn from the former. One of 
the principal differences in management 
noticed by them was the variety of manu- 
factures carried on in the several mills. In 
England it is usual for each mill to have a 
specialty—one makes ribbons and nothing 
else, another weaves broad goods exclu- 
sively, another will make nothing but hand- 
kerchiefs. In Paterson this custom has 
been abandoned during the last six or eight 
years—especially since the panic—and now 
most of the mills manufacture all kinds of 
goods—broad dress goods, ribbons, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, ties and all sorts of novel- 
ties, according to the state of the market. 
The result is a greater stability of the in- 
dustry; when one kind of goods is not 
wanted another kind is made. During the 
panic, when there was a great falling off in 
the demand for silk goods, the manufac- 
turers were almost in despair, when some 
of them hit on the happy expedient of 
making novelties of a cheap grade. They 
found a ready market at once, and since 
then there has beeu an unceasing demand 
for all kinds of silken trifles, and the man- 
ufacturers employ designers at very high 
salaries to create new productions in silk 
likely to please the feminine fancy. The 
wisdom of this plan struck the minds of 
the English visitors very forcibly. From a 
careful inspection of the condition of the 
silk industry in America, these gentlemen 
concluded that it is established on a very 
firm footing, and they have decided to 
settle in Paterson next year, building two 
large mills in that city, and bringing sev- 
eral hundred hands from Macclesfield with 
them. 


The industry has grown enormously in 
Paterson within the past few years, and 
new mills are going up continually, while 
the old ones are being constantly enlarged, 
to meet the increasing demand upon their 
resources. One cause of this prosperity is 
the cheapness of silk goods, and another is 
the skill of the manufacturers in catering 
to the popular taste. Some years it was 
the custom of American manufacturers to 
have an agent in Paris, who sent over, on a 
bit of cardboard, samples of the colors in 
silks that were to be the fashion during the 
ensuing season. As soon as these samples 
were received the manufacturers went to 
work to make up great quantities of stock 
in season for the spring or fall trade, as 
the case might be. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that a particular shade did not“take,” 
and then all that stock was a dead loss. 
This plan of depending on Paris was 
attended with great risks, and often heavy 
loss, to the American mill owners. Of 
late years our American manufacturers 
make the fashions to a large degree—more 
than the ladies would like to admit—and 
they dictate themselves what shall be the 





popular shades in dress goods. But they 

are much more obliging than are the Paris 
devisers of fashions, and submit at once 
to the decree of their fair countrywomen, 

so that if a particular shade does not suit 
the fancy of our American queens of soci- 

ety sometl.ing else is designed for them. 

By this course the risk is avoided of making 
huge stocks in advance, and the looms are 
always ready to be putupon what is most 
likely to finda market. The manufacturers 
are very jealous of their little secrets of the 
trade; very few Patterson mill owners have 
ever been in any mill but their own, and 
they would not be welcome in another mill. 

When one of the manufacturers is getting 
up anew style of goods, he is extremely 
careful that no rival shall get a hint of his 
design. This is only natural, as it often 
takes months to produce a successful new 
design and make enough to put in the mar- 

ket if it is likely to become popular. Many 
persons believe the silk industry is being 
overdone in Patterson, and predict a crash, 

but most of the manufacturers are extremely 
sanguine as to the future prospects of the 
trade. The tariff on the imported manu-. 
factures is sixty per cent, but mixed goods 
are admitted with a duty of fifty per cent, 

and the foreign manufacturers put a single 
cotton thread in their goods, and they are 
then call “mixed” goods. 

The principal cause of the present pros- 
perity is the lowness of wages. Notwith- 
standing the immense home production, 
the domestic manufacture does not equal 
the amount imported, and this is one rea- 
son why the American mill-owners are con- 
fident that there is room for an indefinite 
extension of the home trade. If wages re- 
main at present figures, it is believed that 
a reduction of the tariff by 10 or 15 per 
cent would be accepted by the manufac- 
turers in the course of another year or two. 
They view with much alarm, however, the 
proposed commercial treaty with France, 
and feel deeply insulted by the remarks of 
Fernando Wood before the Lyons chamber 
of commerce a few weeks ago. On that 
occasion Mr. Wood said, according to the 
Parisian, that he “recognized the superior- 
ity of the Lyons fabric,” and regarded silk 
weaving in the United States as “an ille- 
gitimate child, which, after having in its 
infancy shared in the largest part of its 
mother’s affection, will, later on, prove a 
source of trouble, owing to its origin, and 
be an impediment to advantages which 
might be obtained in treaties of commerce 
for iron, cotton and other important indus- 
tries which are based on the production of 
the country.—V. Y. Times. 


Burdette’s Mosquito. 


But down at Musquash. Last Sunday 
night we all went to church down at Mus- 
quash, and heard Mr. Hopper preach. a 
pleasure that all Burlington will envy us. 
Mr. H. was down there helping the rest of 
us enjoy ourselves, and the Baptists of Mus- 
quash just pressed him into service for one 
day. Well, I had been trout fishing all the 
day before and had waded down the river a 
few miles and Saturday night I poured a 
bushel and a half of oats into each of my 
boots, and all the bright sunny Sabbath day 
they set out in the sun and basked, while I 
lounged around loosely shod in slippers and 
extremely happy. I went to church in the 
evening, and you can’t imagine how easy 
and comfortable were my slippered feet; I 
thrust them out before me and admired 
them. In a moment or two a mosquito 
came sailing along, humming the refrain of 
a hymn the congregation had just ceased 
singing. This startled me a little, but not 


that the St. John mosquitoes could sing if 
they would. Well, this fellow sailed on; 
passed me, then turned and came back, and 
I observed he had rather a wicked look in 
his eyes, although I reasoned, that was no 
more than one might expect of a mosquito 
that flew around on the Sabbath. Pres- 
ently, still humming “Broad is the road 
that leads to death,” the bird made a few 
circles and lighted on my slippered foot, 
making his landing about an inch above the 
slipper. 

“Now, son,” I said, “this is a little too 
much. I admire cheek, but you fairly 
gorge my imagination. I am sorry foryou, 
because I know your harmlessness and your 
stupidity. But your impudence is more 
detestable than your imbecility is touching, 
and I am compelled to smash you.” 

I lifted my foot to crush him, and I hope 

I may live a thousand years if that mos- 
quito didn’t get the drop on me. 
I haven’t felt anything like it since seven 
years ago, when I tried to mend the family 
wash boiler, and poured a tablespoonful of 
sizzling, glowing, bubbling solder down in- 
side my shoe. 

As I am a truthful man, whenI felt the 
shot, I looked down, and that mosquito had 
his hind legs bent under him, his front legs 
legs stretched out and braced against my 
foot, while the venomous wretch, holding 
his mouth full of epidermis and stocking, 
leaning back pulled, and shook his head 
savagely, like a bull terrier without even 
breaking his hold. Just before [kicked him 
he let go and sailed around my head, while 
he joined the congregation in singing: 

‘Brethren, while we sojourn here, 
Fight we must, but need not fear.” 

I sat in silence enduring agony, wonder- 
ing what manner of bird the Musquash 
mosquito was, when suddenly another one 
came behind me, caught me by the heel, 
and I thought in my soul it would pull the 
leg off me before I could shake and kick it 
loose. And then it dodged about my ears 
snapping at me as it went by, and hum- 
ming with great affectation of feeling, “I 
would not live always.” I was glad that it 
felt that way about it. It lived long 
enough to satisfy me, all the same. All 
through the service this inhuman banquet 
went on. The mosquitoes that came late 
didn’t stand on ceremony, but drew right 
up and helped themselves. “Cut a little 
closer to the bone,” the old ones would say 
to the new comers, “you'll find the meat 
sweeter.” Andcloser to the bone it was. 
I kept up a regular tattoo with my feet, 
until the senior deacon came over and whis- 
pered to me that the dominion churches 
had not adopted the New York custom of 
applauding the good pvints in a sermon. 
Then I held my feet off the floor and kicked 
them straight out, every time a new mos- 
quito got the drop on me and made a bull’s 
eye, until a man sitting in front of me 
turned around and sternly assured me that 
if I didn’t quit kicking his wife and chil- 
dren he'd throw me out of the window. I 
had wondered several times, in an ab- 
stracted sort of way, what the children 
were crying for. Once in my suffering, I 
got my feet up on a pew and tried to sit on 
them, but the maneuver seemed to offer 
the v« ing ladies in that vicinity so much 
amus: nent that I had to give it up. I got 
hold of a window stick, and tried spearing 
the mosquitoes with it, like eels, but at- 
tracted too much attention, and owing to 
my nervousness was a failure anyhow. At 
la:+, either because they had enough, or 
bocouse it was all gone, or because the 
se:..ce was concluded, the mosquitoes quit, 
and the last I heard of them-as they started 
off toward the other side of the room to 





very much, because I had always believed 


could get his hat on, they were singing with 
the congregation, “Happy day, happy day!” 
Musquash is one of the pleasantest places 
in the world, and I think it must import 
its mosquitoes. I am now quite content 
with the St. John variety.—Hawkeye, 





Becoming Rich by Accident, 


The Pittsburgh Telegraph tells this story, 
which it says is reliable: “During an ex- 
cursion from Pittsburgh to Niagara Falls, 
and while at Cleveland,an incident occurred 
which will never be forgotten by those who 
heard of it. The Kennard House at that 
city was crowded with guests, when an ec- 
centric and witty druggist appeared, late 
at night, at the hotel office and demanded 
abed. The clerk replied that there were 
only two vacant beds in the house, one 
wherein was quartered a Pittsburgh morn- 
ing newspaper man, and the other in a room 
wherein was a Pittsburgh evening news- 
paper man, who were both with the excur- 
sion. ‘To tell the truth, they are both 
drunk, so you may take your choice aa fo 
which room you will sleepin.’ The drug- 
gist said that on general principles he 
would take his chances with the evening 
journalist, as they excelled the morning 
men in more ways than one, and he would 
doubtless be so drunk that he would lie dor- 
manitly quiet all night. He went to bed 
and was soon sound asleep. ‘The journal- 
ist, however, awakened about 12 o’clock, 
and, thinking it a long time between drinks, 
dressed himself unconsciously in the drug- 
gist’s clothes and failed to make a night of 
it. Ever and anon he muttered as he 
treated all present: ‘Funniest thing I ever 
heard of. When I went to bed last night I 
only had twenty-five cents to my name,and 
now I’ve got over a hundred dollars (show- 
ing a corpulent roll of bills), and I’m 
bound to spend every cent of it before 
morning.’ “He did.” 





Wanted to Sell His Gimlet. 


“I should like to sell you a gimlet,” said 
a care-worn looking man, as he walked into 
an office the other day. 

“We have no use for one,” replied the 
the cashier. 

“But you should always look into the 
misty future,” went on the fiend, demurely. 
“Next winter you will want to make holes 
in your boot heels so you can get your 
skates on.” 

“T use club 
quired.” 

“You may want to screw some boards to- 
gether some time. The old-fashioned 
method of driving the screws in with a 
hammer is pernicious, as it deteriorates the 
the tenacity of the fangs of the screw as it 
were,” 

“Nothing to-day, sir.” 

“This gimlet also acts 
screw.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Tt has an eraser, a pen, and inkstand, a 
table for computing compound interest, and 
a lunch-box attachment.” 

“T can’t help it; I don’t want it.” 

“T know you don’t, you’re one of those 
mean men that won’t buy a gimlet unless it 
has a restaurant and a trip thro’ Europe 
and an Italian opera company attached. 
You’re the kind of a man who would live 
near an electric light to save a gas bill.” 

And the peddler walked out with his 
metal plumage on the perpendicular. 


skates—no straps re- 


as a cork 





A two story brick building in Cheyenne, 
Neb., suddenly fell, a mass of ruins, last | 
Friday evening. There were over twenty” 
persons in the building, of whom four were 





swarm on a hbald-headed man before he 


killed and several severely injured. 
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General News. 


The Wisconsin hop fields are alive with 
* pickers. 

A fire in Longmont, Colorado, on the 7th, 
caused a loss of $40,000. 


fen. Grant and family have sailed from 
Yokohama for San Francisco. 


. East bound freight traffic has fallen off 
sinée the last advance in rates. 


y The skeleton of a gigantic elk was found 
in a marsh near Niles, Mich., recently. 

Ten families of Russian Mennonites ar- 
rived at New York Sept. 10th, en route for 
Neb. 


‘Secretary Schurtz has been making a 
tour of iuspection among the indian agen- 
cies. - 

The Rushford Wagon company’s shops 
at Rushford, Minn., were burned last Sun- 
day morning. Loss, $30,000; insured for 


Upwards of 12,000 immigrants landed at 
New, York duriug the month of August. 
An unusually large proportion were from 
England. 

All of La Salle’s (Ill.) manufactories are 
in: ‘fall operation without exception. 
Their aggregate monthly payments amount 
to about $100,000. 

A field of oats harvested this season, on 
the Ottawa farm of Judge Caton, of the 
Tilinois supreme court, yielded an average 
of eighty-five bushels to the acre. 


*A fite in Quincy, II]., last Saturday night 

desttoyed several business buildings, in- 
cluding the Western Union Telegraph of- 
fice. . Loss, $25,000; fully insured. 


Kalioch, the workingmens’ candidate, 
has been elected Mayor of San Francisco. 
The-sympathy raised by De Young’s at- 
tack on bis life wasa great help. 

Republicans are jubilant over the result 
of the election in Maine, where they not 
only elected the governor, but have a ma- 
jority in both ‘branches of the legislature. 


The board of managers of the New York 
produce exchange have decided that a 
postponement of the date fixed for the cen- 
tal system to go into operation, as suggested 
by the grain dealers, would be inexpedient. 


It is reported that the position vacated 
by Jobn C. Gault, assistant general mana- 
ger of the Milwaukee and St. Paul road, 
will be filled by John W. Hobart, present 
general superintendent of the Central Ver- 
mont railway. He is aresident of St. Al- 
bans. 

. The breaking up of the old Arctic explor- 
ing ship, Resolute, is now complete. The 
commemmorative piece of furniture to be 
constructed from the timber for the presi- 
dent of the United States will probably be 
in the form of an elaborate secretaire. 

The Sauk Rapids, Minn., Sentinel says 
that forty families of Polanders are to ar- 
rive and settle in Benton county this fall. 
About twenty families will come in October 
and the remainder in November, and they 
will settle on the rich agricultural lands in 
the town of Alberta. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
leased the Burlingtcn, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, but it will be operated as an in- 
dependent division and by the same man- 
agement as at present. This secures the 
connections of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
all right both south and east. 


The Polk County Wisconsin Press has an 
enthusiastic announcement of the discovery 
of rich copper and silver mines in Osceola. 
It says a company with a capital stock of 
$300,000 has been organized, that $100,000 
has been paid in for immediate use, and 
that stock can not be purchased. 


The secretary of the interior has directed 
that certain lands heretofore withdrawn in 
Michigan for railroad purposes, be now re- 

‘stored to homestead and pre>mption sttle 
mént andentry The lands are within the 
territory. set apart for the Chicago and 
Northwestern (formerly the State Line 
company). They have been in a continu- 
ous state of reservation ever since 1856. 


The graders on the Forest City extensior 
from Albert Lea struck a bog of apparently 
’ unfathomable depth: Piles driven to the 
“depth of thirty-six feet found no bottom, 
and earth was hauled in till the tog could 
be pushed up no longer, but it broke again, 
-,., and the grade settled a foot. Track-laying 
_ “has been stopped until the place can be 
‘~ mgde safe. 
* The farmers who sailed from Live 
in the steamer, Helvetia, for New 


ool 
ork 


, 


are from northern Yorkshire and Durham. 
They are of various classes, ranging from 
the small tenant farmer upward. Several 
of them can command a capital of from 
$2,500 to $3,000, while some others have 
entered into partnership, one group having 
raised a capital of $6,000. 

Nathan Appleton has resigned the presi- 
dency of the United States board of trade, 
as he is devoting his time to the inter- 
oceanic canal. In his address he referred, 
among other things, to the importance of 
an inter-oceanic canal and better means fcr 
the transportation of live stock by land and 
water. The board approved the appoint- 
ment by congress of a committee on agri- 
culture and labor. 


New York September 8: A party of 
ninety-four farmers from Yorkshire arrived 
from Liverpool to-day, en route for Texas, 
They have been obliged to leave the old 
country on account of the devression of the 
agricultural interest. Each family has 
about £300 in cash. Thefarmers say that 
their example will be followed by a great 
number, whose passage had been engaged 
before they left England. 


The Fort Scott, Kan., Monitor says: 
The immigration by wagon this fall into 
the southern part of the state and particu- 
larly this county, is greater than it has 
been since the influx of 1869 °70 and 771. 
Every day the streets are crowded with 
wagons and stock of persons seeking homes 
in this part of the state, and what is par- 
ticularly observable, they all come com- 
fortably supplied and to all appearances in 
good circumstances. 


A party of railroad workmea digging in 
a side cut on the Utica division of the Del- 
aware Lackawana and Western railroad, 
about a mile from Oxford, unearthed a 
white hard stone about the size and shape of 
a hens egg, upon one side of which is rudely 
carved a human head with eye-sockets, one 
of which is filled with gold. The stone is 
hollow, and is believed to be an ancient in- 
dian relic, probably representing an object 
of worship. It will be sent toa New York 
archeological expert. 


“The erection of the colossal head of ‘Lib- 
erty’ designed by Bertholdi for the New York 
roadstead is,” says Galignani, “making 
rapid progress at the back of the Palais de 
T’Industrie, and the public will shortly be 
able to visit its interior. Thanks to the 
success of the Franco-American lottery, the 
whole of the monument will be completed 
in less than two years, and before its de- 
parture for its transatlantic destination will 
be put together temporarily for inspection 
by the Parisians. The height of the mon- 
ument, it may be remarked, will be about 
that of the Vendome Column.” 


In reference to the cropsin Nebraska, 
returns received by the Omaha M[epulican 
show that wheat has been got in under the 
most favorable circumstances, and grain is 
dry, with a fine, plump berry. The returns 
show a yield of from 12 to 18 bushels per 
acre. Oats in several counties yield 35, 40, 
46 and 60 bushels per acre, and barley 25, 
40 and 40 bushels per acre. Corn is this 
year the great crop of the state. In those 
counties from which returns are received, 
the average is 40, 50 and 60 bushels per 
acre. In Oltoe county, which has 110,000 
acres of corn, the average is 60 bushels per 
acre. In Hall county the average is 60 
bushels. 





A boy, apparently very much agitated, 
rushed into a house and said to the lady: 
“I don’t want ter alarm yer, but I’ve got big 
news. The mansent meup from the livery 
stable to tell yer.” ‘‘Good heavens! what 
is it?” “Why, you know your little boy 
Aleck, what the man can’t keep outen the 
livery stable ‘round the corner?” ‘Yes, 
well?” “I told Aleck just now not to go 
inter the stable among the horses but he 
wuldn’t mind me.” “On! dear, what has 
happened?” “He said he wa ted ber sce 
what a mute ‘ud do when yer tickl:d its 
heels with astraw. ” “Oh! heavens.” gasp d 
the lady. and clung to the mantel for sup 
p rt. ‘* Well, sir, yer boy Aleck got asiraw,. 

ick up behind a sorvel mule, tickled him 
on the heels, an’—” The lady started for 

‘oor. “An’ the blamed critter never 
lifted a hoof,” called the boy. “ Never so 
much as twitched its tail. Its amighty good 
thing for Aleck that he didn’t, too; an’ 
Ithought I’d come up an’ tell yer.” And 
he dodged out at the side entrance. 








bran machines. 








Scientific Notes. 


Chloral hydrate is known to act as an an- 
tidote to strychnine, lessening the spasm, 
and even preventing der th. 

Only two metals are now used in the 
manufacture of large bells—tin and copper. 
Tin makes the bell sound bright, but it 
also makes it brittle. 


A house in the Avenue De Clichy, Paris, 
was lately struck by lightning, which first 
followed a water pipe to the earth, and 
then reascended to the fourth story. 


One of the best tests of autographs is 
the color of the ink. In genuine ancient 
writing the fading of the ink is irregular; 
in forged documents the ink has the same 
color throughout, and the most ingenious of 
forgers have been unable to overcome this 
difficulty. 

Benzol and benzin have been generally 
regarded as synonymous, but certain phar- 
maceutical works now apply the term ben- 
zin to a light petroleum product. True 
benzol is soluble in half to three-quarters 
of its weight of alcohol, while the petro- 
lium spirit requires six times its weight. 


Two huge chunks of copper, in its crude 
state, lying on the wharf at the foot of 
Griswold street, attracted considerable at- 
tention yesterday. They weighed 7,000 
pounds. The larger, weighing 4,416 pounds, 
resembled in form a beaver, being about 
eight times as large as that animal. The 
two pieces were prought down by the pro- 
pellor Ontario in just the shape they were 
taken from an old mine on Isle Royale, the 
property of the Minong Mining company. 
Under the pieces of copper were found 
twenty stone hammers and a modern 
shovel, suggesting that the copper was first 
mined by the mound builders. The copper 
is consigned to the smelting works, and is 
worth in the rough about $1,100.—Detrott 
Free Press. 


A passage in a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Strahan, on the barometer and its uses, 
before the Meteorological Society, London, 
has given birth to an important suggestion 
which is thus set forth by a writer in the 
Nature: A substantial advance may be 
made in the system of British weather 
forecasting, by some central authority in 
America receiving by telegraph extracts 
from the logs of all vessels directly they 
arrive at Atlantic ports, by the aid of 
which warnings may be framed and wired 
to Europe of such storms as may appear to 
threaten its coasts. In this connection, he 
also says, itis not possible to overestimate 
the importance of a telegraph wire to Fa- 
roe and Iceland, by which warnings of 
many storms there seen approaching Euro- 
pean coasts could be issued one or two days 
earlier, at least, than at present. 


The recently advanced theory that the 
capacity in man for distinguishing colors is 
only of late development may now be con- 
sidered as overthrown. Explanations of 
the grounds on which the theory was sup- 
ported have proved fatal to it. All the in- 
accurate use of words descriptive of color, 
as used in Homer, for instance, cannot be 
held as indicating a defective condition of 
the human retina in early times. They 
were employed just because they were best 
suited for the purpose of the poet, who 
would, of course, prefer to be unscientific 
rather than prosaic. The ruins of Greek 
templés and the histery of painting in 
Greece prove that all the colors in use at 
the present day were known to Grecian 
architects and painters six centuries before 
the Christian® era. Thousands of years 
earlier still the Egyptains, Chinese, and In- 
dians were acquainted with the same colors 
as we are. Prof. Magnus has shown that 
any physiological assertions brought to sup- 
| port the theory have as little value as the 
alleged historical proofs. 











i A well known Bostonian was trying a 

is feu One da is wu a i ‘ 4 Oss Eb v, 
ty ie key ” 
|himamile or two. the gent'emai, who 
| noticed that he pulled pretty bard and 
| showed a good deal of spirit, requiring con- 
| stant watching and a steady rein, said, “Do 
| you think that is just the horse for a wom- 
jan to drive?” “Well, sir,” answered the 
| jocky, “I must say that I shouldn’t want to 
;marry the woman that could drive that 
| horse,” —Boston Transcript Causerie, 


a prove-sions| Having diiven 





Considerable quantities of iron are being 


Messrs. McKeen Bros., of Terre Haute, | imported from Africa for use in American 
Ind., are running the Jonathan Mills double | factories. 


Bessemer pig-iron is also being 
imported for the first time since 1873, 





| 


| mantly quiet all night. 





Foreign News. 


The maize crop has failed in most dis. 
tricts in Roumania. 

The crops in Bulgaria have failed, and 
the government has prohibited the exporta- 
tion of cereals. 

Western Switzerland and the depart- 
ments of Savoy and Ain in France have 
harvested excellent crop. 

Several Afghan regiments at Cabul 
have revolted and massacred all of the En- 
glish embassy. An attack was also made 
on the ameer, and he has asked for British 
assistance. 

The province of Chekiang, in China, which 
has an area of 46,000 square miles, and a 
population of over 26,000,000 is suffering 
greatly from drouth. The grain and cotten 
crops are seriously damaged. 

The harvest in King’s county, Ireland, 
has been virtually lost, in consequence of 
heavy rains and floods, which begun Satur- 
day last. There are also very bad reports 
from county Down regarding the crops. 

St. Petersburg, September 10: A tele- 

ram from the governor of Smolensk of the 
Sth announced a great fire in the town of 
Viezama, one hundred houses and the prison 
were burning. Assistance has been sent 
out from Smolensk. 

The London Ironmonger is authority for 
the statement that nearly twenty thousand 
tons of iron rails have been purchased in 
South Wales for this country at prices up 
to $22.50 a ton for immediate delivery, 
Scotch and hematite pig iron is also selling 
largely for America, 

The Bulletin des Palles says that the 
thrashings in the west and northwest of 
France show a very poor yield, both in 
quality and quantity, and there is no set-off 
to the bad results in the southwest, east 
and centre. Though France will not have 
to purchase so largely as she did last year, 
she will require from 15,000,000 to 20,000- 
000 hectoliters, and must buy it almost ex- 
clusively in America, in competition with 
England. 

London, September 10: The cotton op- 
eratives at Ashton and neighborhood held 
the largest meeting to-day ever known in 
that district, and unanimously decided to 
strike to-morrow. The operatives will not 
have to resort to the funds of the trades’ 
union for a fortnight. Horrockes, Miller & 
Co., large cotton manufacturers in the 
north of England, have given notice of a 
five per cent reduction of wages. The 
colliers in West Broomwick decided to ask 
an increase of wages in South Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire, aud also to form 
a branch of the National Emigration asso- 
ciation. The cotton operatives of Padn- 
ham, Lancashire, also propose to form a 
branch of the same association. 


Becoming Rieh by Accident. 


The Pittsburgh Tel-graph tells this story, 
which it says is reliable: “During an ex- 
cursion from Pittsburgh to Niagara Falls, 
and while at Cleveland,an incident occurred 
which will never be forgotten by those who 
heard of it. The Kennard House at that 
city was crowded with guests, when an ec- 
centric and witty druggist appeared, late 
at night, at the hotel office and demanded 
abed. The clerk replied that there were 
only two vacant beds in the house, one 
wherein was quartered a Pittsburgh morn- 
ing newspaper man,and the other in a room 


wherein was a Pittsburgh evening news- 
paper man, who were both with the excur- 
sion. ‘To tell the truth, they are both 
drunk, so you may take your choice aa to 
which room you will sleepin.’ The drug- 
gist said that on general principles he 
would take his chances with the evening 
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he would 

© would lie dor- 
He weit to bed 
aud was soon soand asleep. ‘he journal- 
ist, however, awakened about 12 o'clock, 
and, thinking it a long time between drinks, 
dressed himself unconsciously in the drug- 
gist’s clothes and failed to make a night of 
it. Ever and anon he muttered as he 
treated all present: ‘Funniest thing I ever 
heard of. When I went to bed last night I 
only had twenty-five cents to my name,and 
now I’ve got over a hundred dollars (show- 
ing a corpulent roll of bills), and I’m 
bound to spend every cent of it before 
morning.’ “He did.” 
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A Large Wheel. 


The Patterson (N. N.) Gurdian prints 
the following: 

The Watson Manufacturing company has 
nearly completed the largest cog-wheel 
ever made in Patterson. It is 20 feet in 
diameter, and weighs over 12 tons. It is 
made in segments, and is in every respect 
of the strongest character. Heavy cogs 
surround the pheriphery, which is about 
ten inches wide. This big wheel having at- 
tracted our attention several times, we 
asked a gentleman sitting near, who seemed 
to be superintending the job, yesterday af- 
ternoon, what it was for. “It is for a su- 
gar factory in Cuba,” was the reply. “Do 
they require such heavy machinery for a 
sugar factory.?” we asked. “Yes,” replied 
he. “It takes as heavy machinery to 
crush sugar cane as it does to roll 
iron, if not heavier. This wheel 
is to take the place of one that was broken 
because it was too light. Sometimes the 
shafts of the rollers break short off, as if 
they were sawed in two, and they are made 
of heavy wrought iron, 15 inches in diam- 
eter. Some of the cane is very hard in- 
deed. This wheel is attached to the first 
roller, and is driven with a 15-inch pinion, 
propelled by a 150 horse power engine. So 


‘you can see how powerful it has to be” “I 


suppose it takes a good deal of oil to lubri- 
cate such a lot of gearing, with so great a 
strain?” suggested we. “Oil wouldn’t do,” 
answered our informant. “The small wheel 
or pinion is set into a box of tar, so that it 
is kept constantly covered, and that lubri- 
cates it. Tar isa good deal better lubricator 
than oil for such a purpose as this.” “I did 
not know that so much power was required 
for crushing cane,” werepeated. ‘*Yes,” was 
the reply; ‘‘sometimes there are hard 
spots, or knots, in the cane that make the 
machinery almost crack, heavy as it is. 
This large wheel only revolves twice and a 
half times a minute, so that you see it goes 
slowly, too. Otherwise it might break the 
machinery, instead of ‘stalling’ the engine. 
Furthermore, it has to be slow to get all the 
juice out of the cane. The sugar cane in 
Cuba becomes very tough with age. That 
is, it is only planted about once in 20 years. 
Every year, or oftener, it is cut off, the 
same as you would cut off corn. Then it 
sprouts again and growson. You don’t 
have to plant it every year, as you would 
corn. There is no place in the United 
States where it will grow over two or three 
years in this way. In Cuba it runs gener- 
ally for about 20 years.” 


An Aged and Historic Ship. 


The ship that carried William III (Prince 
of Orange) to England, when he went to 
take possession of the monarchy, hada 
long life. It was named the princess Mary 
and was built on the Thames. It was more 
than half a century old when William 
landed from her at Torbay, November 4th, 
1688. She was eighty feet three inches 
long, twenty-three feet broad, double 
decked, with two masts, square rigged. 
Her earlier name is said to have been Brill, 
but this we believe is not established. She 
was christened the Princes Mary, after the 
King’s consort, when she was selected to 
bear the fortunes of the monarch to his 
new kingdom. During the whole of his 
reign and that of his successor, Queen 
Anne, she was used as a pleasure yacht and 
was keptin thorough order, some of the 
repairs being quite extensive. In 1714, 
when the vessel came into possession of 
George I., she ceased by his order to form 
part of the royal establishment. About 
1750, in a fit of economy, the government 





sold her tothe Messrs. Walters, of London, 


who christened her Betsy Cains after a fa- 
vorite West India belle of that name. Af- 
ter a score or more of years in the West 
India trade, during which she was known 
asa staunch vessel and a fast sailer, she 
was sold to Messrs. Carlins, of London, who 
employed ker as a collier to take coals from 
Newcastle to the great metropolis. About 
the year 1825, more than two centuries 
probably from the date she was launched, 
she was purchased by Mr. George Finch 
Wilson, of South Shields. On the 17th of 
February, 1827, she was taking a cargo of 
coals from Shields to Hamburg and struck 
upon the Black Midderns, a dangerous 
reef of rocks north of the mouth 
of the Tyne, where a few days afterward 
she became a total wreck. Her remains 
were eagerly purchased, and innumerable 
snuff-boxes and other souvenirs were made 
from the old oak that had been so inde- 
structible through more than 200 years. 





Nevada’s Wonderful Lake. 

The hand of trade has been laid on Ne- 
vada’s wonderful lake, which, large as it is, 
looks as though it had been dug by human 
hands. Gaylussite, a mineral named in 
honor of Gay Lussac, the distinguished 
French chemist, is now obtained there, the 
only other locality where it is known to ex- 
ist being Maracaibo, in South America. 
The whole bottom of Soda Lake, which is 
about a mile wide and nearly circular, is 
covered with the crystals of this mineral, 
which are deposited from the 
water. The water of the lakeis highly im- 
pregnated with the salts of lime as well as 
common salt. For many years past the 
soda of commerce has been obtained from 
it by the simple process of solar evapora- 
tion. The operating firm pump the water 
into tanks at the beginning of the summer 
season, and let it remain during the warm 
months until freezing time. When the 
first frost comes the soda is precipitated in 
fine crystals. Before that there is no visi- 
ble precipitation at all. The water is then 
drained off into a large pond and allowed to 
evaporate by slow process, after which a 
deposit of common salt is obtained. There 
are about two pounds of soda and salt to 
every gallon of water. Of course there is 
no auimal life in the lake. Like all other 
salt lakes, it has no visible outlet, but sev- 
eral small inlets. 





Some New Cental Measures. 





As the cental system of grain measure- 
ments is now attracting much attention, the 
following substitution of standard quanti- 
ties proposed by a committee of the New 
York produce exchange may prove inter- 
esting: ‘3,000 centals” of grain other than 
oats, and ‘1,600 centa's” of oats for ‘‘5,- 
000 bushels,” ‘'4,800 centals” for ‘8,000 
bushels” of grain other than oats, and ‘'3,- 
200 centals” for ‘10,000 bushels” of oats; 
“ten one-hundredths” of a cent for “one 
quarter” of a cent; “2,400 centals” of 
wheat and “1,250 centals” of oats for ‘‘4,000 
bushels;” “15 cents per cental” margin on 
wheat, rye and barley, for “10 cents per 
bushel ;” “10 cents per cental” margin on 
corn and oats, for “5 cents per bushel,” 
“twenty-one one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
cental” demurrage for “one-eighth of 1 cent 
per bushel;” “7 centals per 450 centals” for 
“12 bushels per 1,000 bushels;” and the 
word “centals” for the word “bushels” 
wherever found. At the calls of grain of- 
fers to buy or sell shall be understood to be 
in lots of 4,800 centals of grain other than 
oats, or 3,200 centals of oats. The price 
shall be per cental, and in fractions of not 
ess than 10-100 of a cent. 


The Sun’s Power. 


In an interesting and eloquent paper on 
“The Suna Source of Power,” just pub- 
lished in the Scientific American, Professor 
Langley takes the following method of giv- 
ing some idea of the work performed by 
the sun’s heat on our earth, which receives 
only a small fraction of the enormous 
quantity sent out yearly fromthe center of 
our system. Assuming the area of Man- 
hattan Island to be twenty miles and the 
annual rain fall thirty inches, he shows by 
the simple calculation that this small por- 
tion of the earth receives 1,393,930,000 
cubic feet, or 38,781,600 tons of rain a year. 
“The amount of this,” he says, “may be 
better appreciated by comparison. Thus, 
the pyramid of Cheops contains less than 
100,000,000 cubic feet and weighs less than 
7,000,000 tons, and this water, then, in the 
form of ice, would many times replace the 
largest pyramid of Egypt. If we had to 
cart it away, it would require 3,231,800 
cars carrying 12 tons each to remove it; 
and these, at an average length of thirty 
feet to the car, would make six trains, each 
reaching in one continuous line of cars 
across the continent, so that the leading 
locomotive of each train would be at San 
Francisco before the rear had left New 
York.” A day’s rain-fall of one-tenth of an. 
inch spread over the United States repre- 
sents ten thousand millions of tons, and 
would take, he states, more than all the 
pumping-engines which supply Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and other large cities depen- 
dent more or less on steam for potable 
water, working day and night for a century, 
to put it back to the height to which it 
was raised by the sun before it fell. It has 
been found by careful experiment that the 
effect of the heat of a vertical sun in the 
month of March, acting on a square foot of 
the earth’s surface, after having lost a 
portion of its energy through absorption 
by our atmosphere, is equivalent to 0.131 
horse-power, and other probiems with 
equally startling results can be framed from 
this and other accessible data. 





Why He Ddin’t Play. 


In the fall of ’62 the -th Ohio Vol. Infan- 
try were “circling” around through Mary- 
land, and the orders were very strict 
against foraging. Consequently, the boys 
who would forage anyway were often put 
to their wits to get the “necessaries” into 
camp without detection. One afternoon 
the band went out, as usual, to practice in 
the woods near the camp. A nice fat 
shote, in his perambulations after acorns 
and other “shack,” wandered near where 
the boys were playing; the temptation was 
too strong. The fife and drum were 


hushed and a well directed shot from Dick’s 
“navy” laid porky low, and he was soon 
dressed and ready for transportation. It 
was nearly time for dress parade, and how 
to get the animal into camp was a question. 
Suddenly an idea struck Dick, our fife ma- 
jor, and was soon put into execution. The 
bass drum was uncorded and the carcass 
deposited therein. The drum head was re- 
placed and the band took up the line of 
march for camp. The regiment was just 
forming for dress parade, and the band had 
to go immediately on the parade ground. 
Soon came the order “Troop beat off!” and 
up the line went the band. G—, our bass 
drummer, looked rather white around the 
gills, but nary a beat from the big drum. 
When opposite the colonel, who was begin- 
ning to look livid at the eccentric move- 
ments of the band, the order came, “Music 
halt!” (ToG—.) “Why in thunder don’t 
you beat that drum, sir?” G—, thinking 
the boldest way the safest, stepped up in 
front of the cclonel and whispered: “Colo- 
nel, we’ve got a pigin the drum!” “Sick, 
are you?” Then,why in the d—1 don’t you 
go to your quarters? Be off! Music, 
forward march!” It is needless to add 
that the colonel got pork-steak for supper. 








The largest bridge in Europe will be com- 
pleted next year. It will cross the Volga in 
the government of Samara, Russia, on the 
Siberian railrord. The river at the point of 
crossing is four miles wide in the spring, 
and 4,732 feet wide inthe autumn. The 
cost of the bridge will be $3,500,000. Twelve 
piers, 85 feet high, at a distance of every 





Couldn’t Game Him 


There was a strapping big young fellow 
from the interior at the foot of Woodward 
avenue yesterday to see the shipping. 
Several bootblacks had tackled him fora 
job in vain, and they finally got together 
behind some bunches of shingles and went 
into committee of the whole to concoct. a 


scheme for revenge. As a result, an in- 
nocent looking shiner sidled up to the 
stranger and said: 

“See here, Johnnie, I’ve made a bet with 
the boys.” 

“Wall, I don’t keer,” was the cold-hearted 
answer. 

“[ve made a bet that I kin shine one 0’ 
them shoes o’ your’n in less’n four minits,” 
continued the boy. “The bet isa quarter, 
and I know you'll gin me a chance to win 
it. Jist stick out yer foot here, and the 
job won’t cost ye a cent.” 

The stranger slowly consented and held 
his watch to time the work. The lad 
worked fast, and he had a good polish on 
the shoe in about three minutes. When 
through he rose up, packed away. his 
brushes, and the stranger found himself in 
just the fix the boys had planned. They 
expected an offer to complete the job, but 
it did not come. After a moment devoted 
to thought the young man descended to 
the harbor-master’s boat, reached out his 
leg for the water and “souse” went the 
shiny shoe below the surface. 

“I reckon,” said the stranger as he pulled 
in his leg and let half a gallon of water run 
out of his shoe—“I reckon you boys think 
you’re smart, but none of our family ever 
mistook saleratus for salsody, and I didn’t 
come to town to have my hair cut with a 
buzz saw!”—Detroit Free Press. 


Mark Twain’s Hotel. 


‘ 





Having lately opened a hashery, I send 
you these my rules and regulations: 

“This house will be considered strictly 
intemperate. None but the brave deserve 
the fare. Persons owing bills for board 
will be bored for bills. Boarders who do 
not wish to pay in advance are requested 
to advance and pay. Boarders are ex- 
pected to wait on colored cooks for meals. 
Sheets will be nightly changed once in six 
months, or more if necessary. Double 
boarders can have two beds with a room in 
it, or two rooms with a bed in it, as they 
choose. Boarders are requested to puli 
off their boots, if they can conveniently do 
so. Beds with or without bugs. ~ All 
moneys and other valuables are to be left 
in the care of the proprietor. This is-to 
be insisted on, as he will be responsible for 
no other losses. Inside matter will not be 
furnished editors under any consideration. 
Relatives coming to make a six months’ 
visit will be welcomed; but when they 
bring half their household furniture, vir- 
tue will cease to be forbearance. Single 
men with their families will not be boarded. 
Beds with or without board. Dreams will 
be charged for by the dozen. Nightmares 
will be furnished to snoring boarders, and 
the proprietor will in no wise be responsible 
for the broken tympanums of other ears.” 





The Inkpa City, Dakota, mill, after be- 
ing shut down forso.ne time for repairs 
and improvements, has started up with 
good prospectsof a trade sufficient to keep 
it running day and night. A new runof 
stone has been added, the run has been 
straightened and repaired and everything 
in and about the mill put in good order. 
Two millers are employed to run the mill. 





The men of the Bradford iron and ma- 
chine trades, who have been engaged in an 
unsuccessfel strike for three months, are 
going over to the number of three hundred 
to Philadelphia, where they are promised 
constant employment. A smali, selected 
body of colliers are engaged for New Zea- 
lan with free passage, and more are shortly 
expected to follow; and a Sheffield firm 
and a fall staff of workmen have gone off 
in a body to the United States.—London 
Tron, 





The Irishman had a correct appreciation | 
of the fitness of things who, being asked by 
the judge, when he applied for a license 
to sell whisky,if he was ofgood moral char- | 
acter, replied: “Faith yer honor, I don’t 
see the necessity of a good moral chaxacter 





364 feet, will support the structure, 


to sell whisky!” 
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BF. SUoUMeSpP. 


53 South Canal St., Chicago, 


qGeneral Mill Furnisher, 


Commission Merchant, 
And Sole Agent in Chicago for the Celebrated 


7X DU FOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS. 


(I HANDLE NO OTHER BRAND. ) 


* All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply any order at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths, equal in mesh, from 000 to 6, 
inclusive, always on hand. 


Flour Mill Trimmings a Specialty, 


Beltings, Elevator Buckets, Wire Cloths, etc. Smutters, Corn 
y Shellers, Portable eo and all articles necessary for mills, at prices 


Send in your Orders. 











Adjustable Sieve 


H ADJUSTABLE BEATER AND 
AND COCKLE SEPARATOR. Rakes BRUSH SMUT MACHINE, 


Upright and Horizontal Bran Dusters, 


Send for Circulars and Price List to 


Cc. satan eet s 


Euockport, fe New... York. 


THE SKINNER 


Portable & Stationary Engines 
BOILERS AND GOVERNORS. 
21-2 to 15 Horse 'Power 
These engines are especially adapted to 
CRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILLS, 
And the many“*in use for this purpose tes- 

tify to their excellence. 
We refer to C. A. PILLSBURY & CO., Min- 
neapolis; PRATT & ROBINSON, Faribault, 
and BASSETT, HUNTING & CO., Mc- 
5 aT Gregor, Iowa, the latter now using fourteen. 
They are STRONG, SIMPLE, DURABLE, and have many new 
improvements. Send for Circular and Prices to 


SKINNER & WOOD, Erie, Pa. 
Wm. RICHMOND, sa New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


RICHMOND’S CELEBRATED 


Smut Machines, Brush Ma- 
chines, Crain Separators, 
and Bran Dusters. 


0. 
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All of the mills built last year in Minneapolis ¥y 

Minn., use the Richmond machines exclusively. 

‘0 

Sixty-five of these machines are now in operation 

in the city of Minneapolis alone. Twenty-six in the 

city of Milwaukee, Wis., and are also in use in like 
proportion in other leading milling points. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 








ny 


McFEELY’S NEW FURROWING AND FACING MACHINE, 





Used in all the mills in Minneapolis, and all the Best mills in Minne- 
sota. For Prices, Etc., Address, 
81-2 Thos. McFHE Is. Inventor, Union City, Ind. 


‘The Best and the Cheapest. 
THE CELEBRATED CRAIK 











Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





THE ONLY WATER WHEEL IN THE WORLD THAT GIVES AS HIGH A PER- 
CENTAGE ON PARTIAL AS ON FULL GATE. 


We invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 
our wheel. It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


is Cuaranteed to Cive Entire Satisfaction, 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
lowing points: 


1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great strength to 
the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both breakage and loss of 
power from undue friction of the water in passing through the wheel. 


2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water is concen- 
trated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part gate, thus 
giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be obtained by any 
other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility of 
their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the moveable gates are so-eon- 
structed that the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes against the 
buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is running at part gate, 
thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel is running at full gate. 


It excels all others in the fol- 


As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this 
or any foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and 
allow a sufficient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non- 
satisfaction will bear the expense of re-shipment. 

This wheel has thoroughly demonstrated its superiority in practical use 
over all others, and arrangements have now been made to manufacture it 
under improved plans which will enable the wheel to be sold at about one- 
half the price of other wheels. 

‘For Circular and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G €0., La Orosse, Wis. 


We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones! 


The Only Perfect Frictionless, Self-Adjusting Driver in the World. 


When used in connection with QRATK’S PATENT BAIL, we Guarantee 
a Better Grade and Greater Yield of Flour with this device than with any other in the 
market. The change can easily be made on any kind of spindle without altering its 
present form, and competent men will be sent to any part of the Union to make the 
change, sufficient time being allowed to test its merits before paying for it, 








Send for Circular. CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Perforated Metals. 





Round, Square or Flat Holes 
—, aN 
Copper, Iron, Brass or Zinc. 


Any width up to fifty inches wide, and 
all thicknesses up to one-sixteenth. 


LIDCERWOOD MANF'’C Co., 
6.27 926t 96 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


POOLE& HUNT. BALTivoRE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 








MACHINE MOULDED 


yn en ee 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
‘STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS. 





SAMUEL CAREY, 


17 Broadway NEW YORK, 
IMPoRTEEFR. 


te!) aes 


Burr Stones 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand! 
jan25"79wly 


THE THOMPSON 
Turbine Water Wheel. 


The most scientific ap- 
pication of the water 
ever made, 


This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 









—aT— 


d . CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
1.10w52t Union City, Pa. 


LOT EI! 
The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Having this day the furniture and all in- 
terests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the travel- 
ing public that we shall endeavor to restore and ma- 
terially enhance the reputation which the house had 
under our former management, with the assurance 
that at the Nicollet will be found every requisite and 





~ comfort of a first class hctel. Prices graded from $2 to 


$8 per day. 
F.8. GILSON & Co., Owners and proprietors, 
Aug 12, 1877. sepittt 








THE- 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 
IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
Black Hills, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINCTON, 
New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 
ROoOvTvTe Ss 
—AND— 
DAILY TRAINS 
—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern I'ne connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is the most conveniently located with 
reference to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of 
business in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities. 

Steel Raii Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from 
dust. Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, 
Miller’s Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger 
cars. The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars 

This road connects more Business Centers, Health 
and Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer coun- 
try with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern 
line, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 

Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
S, S. MERRILL, 


JOHN C. GAULT, 
General Manager. 


Chicago, St Paul & Minneapolis Ry, 


(Formerly West Wisconsin, ) 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


Forming a Through Line without Change of 
Cars, between 
ST. PAUL & CHICAGO, BELOIT, 
MADISON & BARABOO and 
making Close Connections 
at CHICAGO for 
NEW -: YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON; 
NEW ENGLAND, THE 
CANADAS and all EAST- 
ERN and SOUTHERN STATES. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 
PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


And making direct connections with St. Paul & Pacific, 
Northern Pacific, and St. Paul & Duluth Railways. 
IN UNION DEPOT AT ST. PAUL. 
STEEL RAIL TRAOK, thoroughly ballasted and free 
from dust; WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, MILLER 
SAFETY PLATFORMS and COUPLINGS on all Pass- 
enger Cars, 


NEW AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 


n connection with 


Pullman Palace Cars! 


ON ALL TRAINS, 
Two Through Express Trains Daily. 


CONNECTIONS. 

AT MERRILLAN JuNCTION, for Green Bay, Grandad 
Rapids, Fond du Lac, Appleton, Oshkosh, and all 
points on Northern Lake Michigan. 

At Wis. VALLEY JUNCTION, for Stevene Point, Wau- 
sau, and all points on Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

DOMNWT FORGET 
to PURCHASE TICKETS via. 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis and Chicago 
& Northwestern Railways, 
in order to save expense, trouble and annoyance inci- 
dent to transfer of baggage at St. Paul, and enjoy the 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
St. Croix & Baraboo Valleys, 


Including DEVIL’S LAKE, MADISON, and BELOIT, 


WISCONSIN. 

F. B. CLARKE, W. H. WINTER, 
Traffic Manager. St. Paul. Gen’lSup’t, Hudson, Wis 
T oll With table for taking one-eighth toll and 

making ample deduction for cleaning, etc. 


Grists figured out in a few seconds at any 
Card Gianter of pounds of flour per bushel. 











Two for 50 cts; 5 for $1. Lorp Bros., Waupaca, Wis, 





The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Oldest, Best Constructed Most Progressive, best 
uipped, Hence 


Eq 
THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 
Leading Railway ofthe West and Northwest. 
It embraces under one Management 


2.158 Miles of Road 
And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHicaGo, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 

“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“Cuicaao, Sroux Ciry & YaNKTON LINE,” 
“CHicaGo, FREEPORT & DuBuQUE LINE,” 

“CHIcaGo, La Crosse, Winona & MINNESOTA LINE,” 

“CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 
“CaIcaGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 

“CuicaGo, St. PauL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 





The advantages of these lines are 

1, If the passenger is going to or from{any points in 
the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
yis destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails; its road bed is perfect. 

8. It is the short line between all important points. 

4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers. and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety and convenience. 

5. It is the only road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, 

6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport 

La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mc- 
Cregor, Milwaukee. 

7%. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains. equipped with Pullman Palace S'eeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at 
intermediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing 
and passengers should consult their interest by purchas- 
ing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 


pany or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Chicago. Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


St. Louis, Minneapolis & St. Paul 


SExZORT LIne, 
Composed of the 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 
BURLINGTON, 
CEDAR RAPIDS and NORTHERN, 


6258" aie 7 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
RAILWAYS, 
Making the Shortest Line and the Best Time between 
SAINT. LOUIS, 
and all points in the South, Southwest and Southeast, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
The Summer Resorts and Lake Country 


(Most prominent of which are Lake Minnetonka and 
White Bear Lake) of the Northwest, and Great Lakes 


Also New and Direct Line Between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago 
In connection with the 
CHICACO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 
Via Cedar Rapids to and from 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
And all points East. 

Tickets on sale at all the important Coupon Ticket 
Stations throughout the South, East and West. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 

of latest make and improvements on through 


express trains. 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 

TWO DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY. — 
Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be secured in 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
at City Ticket Office, No. 8 Washington Ave., 

W. G. TELFER, Agent. 
And at St. Paul and Pacific Depot. 
In St. Paul at 116 East Third Street, 
G. H,. HAZZARD, Agent. 
In St. Louis, 112 North Fourth Street, 
C. SANDERS, Agent. 
IN CHICAGO, at all Tickst Offices of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. 
A. H. BODE, 


Cc. F. HATCH, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt 








WARRANTED!!! 


LYE & ZIMERLE’S IMPROVED ANTI- 
INCRUSTATION COMPOUND FOR ° 
STEAM BOILERS. 


We guarantee this preparation to neu- 
tralize the fresh deposits of lime and other 
mineral, thus stopping new formations of 
scale, and to gradually bring out the old 
scale. We earnestly solicit all users of steam 
to give it a trial. 

. Prices reduced to 50 cents per gallon in 
barrels, half-barrels and quarter-barrels. 
Correspondence solicited and references 
furnished. Please give diameter and length 
of boiler, well or river water, and kind of 
mineral as near as possible. Address, 

LYE & ZIMERLE, Delphos, Ohio. 


A. H. Kirk, 


Manufaciurer aud Dealer in 








Mill Furnishings. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS MADE ON 
APPLICATION. 


OFFICE and SHOPS, Cor. Gth Ave:S. and 2d St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








___ RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’v. 
LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS, 

Throngh Eastern and Southern 

Ge itebracnede canceatese *11:35am §7:05pm 
Prairie du Chien, Milwaukee and : 

Chicago express............- *6:30 am 
Austin Mason City and Ottumwa 

*6: am 


CEE 4s dhaccdenbae «tance 
Glencoe, Granite Falls and Mon- 

tevideo express.............. *6:30am 
St. Louis and Kansas City express 
Sioux City and Omaha express. . 72:50 pm 
Owat dation...... *4:10 pm 





ARRIVE AT MINNEAPOLIS, 
Through Eastern and Southern 


CNN «5 s201 500: ccneee t7:00 am §2:25pm 
Prairfle du Chien, Milwaukee 

and Chicago express........ *6:30 pm 
Austin, Mason City and Ottum 

UD GE, ccc cdancgisesccee *6:30 p m 
Glencoe, Granite Falls and Mon- 

tevideo express. ............. *6:30 pm 


St. Louis and Kansas Cityexpress {7:00 a m 
Sioux City ana Omah a express.*12:40 a m 
Owat dation..... *9:30 am 
*Sunday excepted; tSaturday excepted; {Monday 
excepted; §Daily. 





Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 

Depot—Washington Ave. and Dakota St. Ticket offi- 
ces—No, 13 Nicollet House block, and St. Paul & Pacific 
depot. 

LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS.—Through Chicago and East- 


SINGIN. Sine cdesiedasnte *11:45 a m and 16:35 pm. 
ARRIVE AT MINNEAPOLIS.—Through Chicago and 
Eastern express........-..- t7:40 am and 1:50 pm, 


*Suandays excepted; tDaily; {Mondays excepted. 
Connections made at Camp Douglas for Milwaukee. 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 
GOING NORTH. 

Chicago |C. & N-W 

Railway] ...-.-- - leave 10:30am leave 9:15pm 

St. — {c.B. & 











ld: led oacccece 8:00am do 8:45pm 
Rock Island do do 855am do 9:40pm 
Crea ctcicccs do 38:17am do 4:12pm 
Sabula........... do 4:22am do 5:09pm 
Bellevue.........- do 5:27am do 6:%pm 

aimank arrive 6:45am ‘ 
Dubuque { » A leave 8:00am arrive 7:32pm 
Guttenberg...... - do 10:66am 
McGregor........... do 11;08am 
Waukon Junction. do 11:40am 
Lansing...... ....-. leave 1:12pm 
Brownsville ...... do 240pm 
Lae Crcaae.cc. . 00 arrive 3:45pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
La Crosse........... leave 12:48p m 
Brownsville ...... do 1:50pm 
Tamsin «cccescess do 3:15pm 
Waukon Junction. do 42ipm 
McGregor.... ...... do 5:00pm 
Guttenburg. do 5:58pm 
arrive 7:47pm 
Dubaque | leave 6:15am leave 9:10pm 
Bellevue. . do 7:26am do 10:23pm 
Sabula... -. do 8:25am do 11:30pm 
Clinton......- .- arrive 12:40am arrive 9:27am 
Rock Island [C. B. 
&Q. Ry] .- ----- do 5:00am do 7:00pm 
St. Louis (C. B. & 
ipeovegneieen do 7:15am do 6:00pm 


Q. Ry.] 

Chicago(C. &NW.] do 7:15am do 3:40pm 
Turkey River Branch, 

Train leaves Wadena 6 am; Turke~ River 10.50 a m; 
arrives at Dubuque 1.20 p m. Leaves Dubuque 2.40 p m: 
Turkey River 5.10 p m; arrives at Wadena 9.40 p m. 

Waukon & Mississippi R. R. 

Trains leave Waukon at § a m and 2.15 p m; arrive 
at Wankon Junction at 10.25 a m and 4.20 p m. Leave 
Waukon Junction at 11.45a m and 5pm; arrive a 
Waukon at 12.40 p m and 7.20 p m. 

Pullman Palace cars run on trains between McGrega 
and Chicago, and between Dubuque and Rock Island 

F. 0. WYATT, Gen. Manager. 
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‘The English Grain Market. 


Lonpon, Sept. 9—The Mark Lane Lz- 
press, in its weekly review of the British 
grain trade, says: Advantage has been ear- 
ly taken of the few days of fine weather to 
commence cutting wheat and barley, and 
except in northern counties the harvest is 
now actively proceeding. The warm, breezy 
weather has dried much of the grain that 


was laid by previous rains,and sprouting has 
not assumed such and alarming propor- 
tion as was recently expected. ‘The nights 
have been cold and occasional frosts have 
in some cases damaged unripe grain. Pro- 
vided there is no disastrous return of rain, 
some samples of new wheat may be expect- 
ed in a few days. A few samples of barley 
have already appeared in country markets, 
but nothing of any consequence. In Scot- 
land many fields are still quite green and 
the harvest will be at such alate season 
that even if the days are fairly fine ripen- 
ing will be poor, as the heat of the sun will 
be much dimished. The yield of barley and 
wheat will both prove exceptionally deficient 
but a continuance of fine weather may do 
something to improve the quality and con- 
dition. Potatoes have more or less suffered 
from disease throughout the United King- 
dom. In the midland counties, many acres 
of potatoes have been ploughed in as worth- 
less. Potatoes may altogether be considered 
to have disappeared from the list of this 
season’s crop. Other root crops have im- 
proved slightly during the past few days, 
but generelly backward, foul and unprom- 
ising. Any tendency to improvement in 
the wheat market has been checked by 
heavy arrivals from abroad. Millers have 
shown little anxiety to increase their stocks 
in the face of arrivals in London amount- 
ing to 95,090 quarters up to Friday last, 
while speculators have been paralized by 
enormous shipments from American Atlan- 
tic ports. The great want of confidence 
existing in the wheat trace is due to the 
exact deficiency in English crops being 
still mainly a matter of conjecture, pending 
the solution of which buyers confine their 
purchases to the lowest possible limit. 
The week’s business has been very 
light. Prices fluctuated but little, though 
under the pressure of heavy supplies, that 
little has been in the buyers’ favor, but not 
to the extent of more than sixpence per 
quarter. Dull, however, as the trade has 
been, the condition of the rise is not want- 
ing, and having regard to requirements of 
several European countries for another 
cereal, the year’s American surplus will 
probably be absorbed at a range of prices 
more profitable than at present, both to 
shipper and merchant. The sales of Eng- 
lish wheat last week amounted to 15,570 
quarters at 48s 2d per quarter, against 5,545 
quarters at 5s 4d per quarter for the same 
week last year. The imports to the United 
Kingdom during the week ending August 
30th were 1,555,033 hundredweights of 
wheat, and 121,728 hundredweights of 
flour. In Mark Lane to-day business was 
exceedingly quiet. 





Messrs. Dow, Gilman & Hancock, of 
Davenport, Iowa, have one of Jonathan 
Mills double bran machines, Chisholm 
Bros., manufacturers, in constant use. 


Cc. C. TAYLOR, 


of Appleton, Wis., inventor of the ‘*Worlds 
Turbine”? wishes the address of every 
miller and manufacturer in the United 
States that is using water power. 


THE “ SCREW TOP” 


MATL SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


For transmitting through the mails Flour, Su- 

ar, Meal Bran, and other powdered substances; 
Nails, Needles, and sharp pointed instruments, 
at third-class rates, of one cent per ounce. 
Made entirely of tin. The best and most con- 
venient mail sample package now offered... Ap- 
proved by the Postmaster General. Send six 
cents in stamps for sample. $5.00 per 100. 

MCCONNELL & BERNATZ, 
317 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flour Commission Merchants. 


A MILL TO RENT 


Or a miller wanted. We havea grist mill 
on the Musquito creek, at Niles, Ohio, with 
two run flouring burrs, one corn stone, one 
middling stone, one Wolf’s flour packer, 
purifying bolts, smut machine, and other 
machinery found in a modern will, all in 
first class order and run by water power. 

We will rent the mill or hire a good mil- 
ler to run it. For further particulars call 
and see or address us at Niles, Ohio. 

M. J. SLOAN. 

9-12 4t. Lyp1A F, BALDWIN, 

Executors of Geo. S. Baldwin. 











The American Miller for April contains an 
official list of members of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Association. On examining the list 
we find that it numbers over 700 firms, rep- 
resenting over 3,000 run of buhrs. We also 
find that over one-fourth of them, represent- 
ing nearly 1,500 run of buhrs, are purchas- 
ers of our Diamond Mill Stone— Dressers. 
They expect large additions to their mem- 
bership—-we also expect large additions to 
our list of purchasers, both from outside and 
inside of the association. Why? Because 
we have the best buhr dressers in the market. 

Griscom & Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Manufacturers and owners of patents of 

McFeely’s improved buhr dressers. 


LIST OF PARTIES 


Who have recently bought the Becker 
Wheat Brush: 


E. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Hoagland & Tresselt, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; M. 
E. Moore, Waterville, Kas.; Whitmore & 
Binyon. London, Eng.; W. Gilbreath, Elk- 
ville, Ill.; Jno. T. Noye & Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; J. N. Smith & Bro., Brown’s Mills, 
N. J.; Straub Mill Co., Cincinnati, 0O.; 
Sinker, Davis & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Thos. Bradford & Co.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
U. 8. Rexford, Fargo, Dakota; J. R. Van 
Meter, Van Meter, Iowa; C. H. Guenther, 
San Antonio, Texas; H. A. Hayden & Co., 
Jackson, Michigan; A. Millot, Zurich, 
Switzerland; John P.Dale & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 











WANTED 


Two second-hand Porcelain rollers. They 

must be in fair order. Address, 
OsTRANDER, HopPpPiIn & DEAN, 

8 22-6t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
PURIFIERS FOR $110. 
The Improved French Middlings Purifier, 
with underblast, to clean the middlings, and 
suction fan to carry off the dust. In use in 
twenty different states on all kinds of mid- 
diings. Cloth three feet wide by five feet 
three inches Jong. Send for descriptive 
circular with illustrations. 
C. G. ROLLINS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Valuable Mill Property for Sale. 


I offer for sale oneasy terms to a responsible pur 
chaser, my valuable milling property at West Sa’em, 
Wis ., together with 380 acres of land belonging to the 
tame. The mill contains 6 runs of stone with abun- 
dant power to run five times that number. It is con- 
sidered one of the best water powers in the state. The 
mill has been thoroughly overhauled and refitted to 
make new process flour. Within a short distance of 
two lines of railroad. Warehouses and office for buy- 
ing wheat at station. 

For full particulars, prices, terms, etc., address 

9-5-4 ALEX. McMILLAN 

Neshonoc, La Crosse Co., Wis. 











DUC’sS 
improved Elevator Buckets. 
BEST IN USE! 


This is the only 


Scientifically Constructed 


bucket in the market, It is 
struck out from charcoal 
stamping iron. ‘‘No cor- 
ners to catch.” “No seams to burst.” “No interior 
corners to clog up.” It runs with great ease, and half 
the power of the old style bucket. Will outwear half 
a dozen of them, 
Prices Reduced. 
T. F. ROWLAND, 

Sole Manufacturer, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ROBINSON & CARY, Agents, 
St. Paul, Minn, 





risked. You can give the business a tria 
without expense. The best opportunity 
ever offered for those willing to work. You 
Should try nothing else until you see for yourself 
what you can do at the business we offer. No room to 
explain here. You cen devote all your time or only 
your spare time to the business. and make great pay 
for every hour that you work. Women make as much 
as men. Send for special private terms and particu- 


66: WEEK in your own town, and no capita 


lars, which we mail free. $5 outfit free. Don’t com- 
plain of hard times while you have such a chance. 
Address H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


THE VICTOR 


WHEAT HEATER AND DRYER, 


(Improved Provost's patent, May 21, 1878,—April 
8, 1879,) 

Has shown itself to be so superior 
to all others in excellency of work- 
manship and great durability com- 
bined with perfect and uniform heat- 
ing qualities, as to make it sought af- 
ter by millers desiring the best. The 
“Victor” has no superior and has 
never been rejected in a single in- 
stance after a fair and impartial trial. 
Capacity as large or larger than any 
other heater inthe market. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for circulars. 

Victor HEATER Co, 
J. W. BirpWELL, General Agent. 

223 Washington Ave. South, Min- 

neapolis Minn. 


WALKER’S BELT TIGHTENER. 


What John T. Noye & Sons, the Well- 
Known Manufacturers and Furnish- 
ers of Mill Machinery, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and their Superintending Mill- 
wright, Mr. Ira Wescott, say of it. 








We are pleased to inform the milling fraternity 
that we have known WALKER’s BELT TIGHTENER 
from the first, and that it bore an excellent repu- 
tation with millers of our acquaintance who were 
using it. The material and plan of its construc- 
tion insures durability, stability of form, ease, 
convenience and economy in operation, and 
safety against the wear and tear of belts and heat- 
ing of journals. We consider it a valuable acqui- 
sition in the line of mill fixtures; and recom- 
mend it as worthy of valuable consideration and 
liberal ronage. Since in the spring of 1878 we 
have purchased tighteners of the inventor and 
proprietor, Mr, George Walker, Hamburg, Erie 
county, N. Y., to supply mills of our construction 
in various parts of the country, and as yet, hay- 
ing heard no complaint, we conclude that it gives 
general satisfaction. 

“Mr. Walker is a skillful millwright with whom 
we have been personally acquainted and had 
dealings in our line, during the last twenty years 
or more; and we take pleasure in saying that we 
regard him as an honorable and fair dealing man, 
who is entitled to the confidence of all who have 
occasion to deal with him. 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 28, 1879. 

JOHN T. Nove & Sons, 
IRA WESCOTT. 





These tighteners have been in use from one to 
six years without a single failure or complaint. 
For illustrated circulars and price list, address 

GEORCE WALKER, 
Box 222, Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 
4a>Please state you saw this card in the North- 
western Miller. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


TELEGRAPHIC CODE. 


For the Use of Flour Merchants and their 
Agents for the Economical and Se- 
cret Transmission of Busi- 
ness Telegrams. 


Compiled by W. H. DUNWOODY, formerly Agent 
Jor the Minneapolis Millers’ Association, As- 
sisted by the Principal Flour Mer- 
chants of Great Britain, 





The above book isa new and complete Tele- 
graphic Code of 180 pages, printed on first class 
paper, and bound in a neat and substantial man- 
ner, for the use of millersand flour merchants 
in transacting business in a secret and economi- 
cal manner with their agents in Europe. 

By the use of this code, which has been com- 
piled after months of labor by some of the larg- 
est flour merchants in Europe and America, more 
than 75 per cent of the expense of cable dispatches 
can be saved, which all must acknowledge to be 
avery lage item, as frequent communications 
must pass between shippers and their agents. 

It is quite easy for any one using the book, even 
for the first time, to codify a message correctly, 
asa very full and explicit explanation accom- 
panies each book, but it will be found that a 
carefnl study of the code will fully repay the trou- 
ble, in the increased economy obtained by an in- 
tilligent use of it. 

This code has received the endorsement of all 
the millers who have purchased it, and pro- 
nounce it to be the most perfect and comprehen- 
sive code in existence.. We would respectfully 
refer you to Washburn, Crosby & Co., J. A. Chris- 
tain & Co., and C. A. Pillsbury & Co., or any and 
all of the principal millers of Minneapolis; also to 
E. O. Stannard & Co., St. Louis, and Wade, Bas- 
sett & Co., Boston. 

Price $3.00. Sold only by the publishers. Or- 
ders from abroad promptly attended to. 
C. A. MITCHELL & Co., Publishers, 





P. O. box 35, Minneapolis, Minn. 





GLORIOUS NEWS 
FOR MILLERS. 
MONOPOLISTS, BULLDOZERS, 


AND VENDERS OF WORTH- 
LESS MACHINES 








Who have long imposed on the mill- 
ing public, must now give way to 
Hunter’s latest improved purifier, 
The milling interests of the United 
States will not admit of exorbitant 
prices, nor will manufacturers be able 
to pay high-toned millwrights 35 per 
cent. for selling or recommending 
their machines. Hunter’s new puri- 
fier retains all the superior qualities 
of the old, but it has been simplified 
to such an extent that he is enabled 
to reduce the price nearly one-half; 
furthermore, he is not compelled to 
take out a license or pay royalty, 
neither has his new machine anything 
in common with other purifiers. He 
has recently invented a device for 
cleaning the cloth, which proves far 
superior to any brush operated under 
the screen. This device renders it 
impossible for middlings to stick in 
the meshes of the cloth, or for adhe- 
sive particles to accumulate on the 
sereen. ANDREW HounT=ER, 
471 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





ALLEN’S PATENT 


“AUTOMATC GRAIN WEIGHER AND REGISTER.” 


A New and Useful Machine for Weighing Grain in the 
Rnnning Stream, and the Only Successful 
one Ever Invented. 








One of these machines set over the hopper shows the 
miller the exact quantity of grain ground in an HOUR, 
& DAY, Or@ YEAR. | 

It is entirely automatic, requiring no attention, and is 
perfectly accurate; not varying five pounds—from the 
correct weight—in a hundred bushels, 

Being made entirely of iron and steel, it is not affect- 
ed by dampness; and as there are no springs or wheels 
or other contrivances which are likely to get out of 
order, it will last a long time. Those parts which 
liable to wear are all made of hardened and polished 
steel, and will not change for years, 

No miller should be without one or more and no miller 
WILL BE who has ever tried or seen one in opcration. 

They have as yet, only been made in small sizes, to 
weigh from five to three hundred bushels an hour, but 
can be increased to any capacity required. 

They are of small size, light and easily handled, and 
can be put ina very small space: a machine which will 
weigh and register three hundred bushels an hour occu- 
pying less than eighteen inches square, 

THEY ARE SMALL, SIMPLE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE. 


Agents wanted in every State in the Union. For 
further particulars, address, 
. We. H. ALLEN 


Dr 
5 23w26 No. 18 West 11th St., N. Y. City. 


THE VICTOR TURIBNE 


is producing the best results on 
record, 
We also continue to manufac- 
ture and sell at low prices the 


BCLIFYPsE 
Double Turbine. 


State your requirements and 
send for Catalogue, 


Stillwell & Bierce Manfg C3 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
eowtf 


THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


For Mill Spindcies. 




















The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Medals. Thisis the Spring of which D. R, Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry thet we did not get them at first.” Does 
nt JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St 

. fr of., 
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STOP! STOP!! STOP!!! 
PURCHASINC 


Middlings Purifiers 


Until you send your address to An- 
drew Hunter, who will explain the 
reason why and show you how to save 
from $50 to $300 on the purchase of 
each machine. “A dollar saved is a 
dollar earned.” Members and ‘those 
who are not members of the Millers’ 
National Association will hereafter 
reap the benefit of the decision. Said, 
decision prompted Hunter to recon- 
struct and simplify his machine, plac- 
ing it outside of all possibility of in- 
fringement from reissues of old pat- 
ents or any invention iu use. Hun- 
ter has had the good fortune in sim- 
plifying his machine to enable him to 
compete in price with the pvorest 
machine on the market. Hunter’s 
purifiers are fully protected by his 
own patents, he having spent the past 
18 years experimenting on machines 
for separating by specific gravity. He 
owns now over 15 patents, which 
eover fully all the principles used in 
his machines. Consequently there is 
no necessity of purchasing a license, 
or bolstering up with the aid of old 
patents or reissues. He guarantees 
better work and greater capacity than 
any machine in the world. 

ANDREW HUNTER, 
71 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Il 


THE SALEM BUCKET 
MR Is the latest 
hes cb FO Cae Really Scientific 








one. Light, 
Strong, Smooth, 
faultless shape. 
It is the 


FAVORITE 
: wherever it goes. 

Takes its load easy. Empties clean. Corners 
rounded inside and out. Body in one piece. 
Band in one piece. Is the favorite wherever it 
goes. Thousands already in use. 

Prices on application and sample mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents for postage. 


w. J. CLARK & CO., 


Sheet Metal Workers, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Mill Ventilators, Grain and Flour 
Scoops, Elevator Bolts Con- 
veyors, Ete. 





“SOSCo SC SEE 


°° UY 





“HET ANCHOR’ 


BOLTING CLOTHS. 


THE FIRST AND BEST GOODS IM- 


PORTED. 
P. S. CRANDALL, 
General Mill Furnisher, 





IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamona Min Bune [)resser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack- 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly, and is adjustable to all 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers. It saves 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the flour and makes a light offal. 

The cost of mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, 
tempering and express charges all saved by using this 
machine. 

For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Oo., 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


To $6,000 a year, or $5 to $20 a day 
00: your own locality. Norisk. Wo- 





men do as well as men, ."Many make 
more than the amount stated above. 
No one can fail to make fhoney fast. Any one can do 
the work. You can make from 50 cents to $2 an hour 
by devoting your evenings and spare time to the bus- 
iness. It costs nothing to try the business, Nothing 
like it for money making ever offered before. Bus- 
iness pleasant and strictly honorable. Reader, if you 
want to know all about the best paying business before 
the public, cend us your address and we will rend you 
full particulars and private terms free; samples worth 
$5 also free; you can then make up your mind for 
ourself. Address, 4 
GEORGE STINSON &-<CO., Portland, Maine. 





JOHN C. HIGGINS,’ 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MILL 


PICKS 


164 W. Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 


Picks will be scent on 30 or 
60 days’ trial, to any respon- 
sible miller in the United 
States or Canadas, and if 
not superior in every respect 
toany other pick made in 
| this or any other country, 
there will be no charge, and I will pay all express 
charges to and from Chicago. All my picks are made 
of a special steel, which is manufactured expressly for 
mé at Sheffield, England. My customers can thus be 
assured of a good article, and share with me the profits 
of direct imvortation. References furnished from 
every state and territory inthe U.S. and Canada. 
send for Circular and Price List. 


J.R. Cross, 


PRACTICAL MILLWRIGHT AND MILL BUILDER, 


' Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 









Dealer in All Kinds of 


Flour Mill Machinery, Superior Bolting Cloth, 


And lmporter of 


French Violet Stock 


MILL STONES. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 
MIM BAP OT AB ic cc ces catceccscsccss MINN, 


Welch’s Improved Wheat Haeter, 


4 The peculiar con- 
=. struction of this Heat- 

er insures the even 
heating of every grain 
of wheat. The wheat 
passes down between 
the notched cone and 
conical coil of pipe. B 
Bis packed with As- 
bestos, which prevents 
radiation of the steam. 
A trial of 30 days al- 
lowed. Satisfaction or 
no sale. 
Manufactured and 


sold by 
A. B. BOWMAN, 
8.8wtf 703 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Pat. Aug. 5, 1879. 





6-Gedw12t TROY, N. Y. 


A superior steaming attachment, for use at 








For Truing the Face and Furrows of Millstones, 
Cutting down high Spots, and restoring the Burrs to 
their natural grit, it is far superior to EMERY, 
CORUNDU 1, or any other material that has yet 
been used for this purpose. It is the only Tool used 
with Water. Cuts faster, lasts longer, and will 
remove the glaze in one-haif the time it takes 
with other Hand Tools. Too large to send by mail. 
Price, $3.50. 

Morrisvitie, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Messrs. Teter & ALLEN, Philada., Pa.—We gave your 
Black Diamond Hand Tools a fair trial. They are far 
superior to the Corundum Tool, cuts much faster and 
leaves a smoother surface, and still preserves the natural 
grit of the stone. Respectfully, HOWELL & SON. 


Sold by Mill Furnishers throughout the 
United States and Canadas. 


TETER & ALLEN, Proprietors, 
DEALERS IN FLOUR MILL SUPPLIES, 
404 Commerce St.. Phila., Pa., U.S.A 





= 


The Safety Iron Elevator Boot. 
Parenr lron Convever. 





This is the Strongest, Most Durable and 
Efficient ever produced, 25,000 
Lineal Feet in Use. 

These goods, of extrect linary merit and che ypness, 
ogether vithallmillan?* arehouse furnishinzs + old by 
N. HAWKINS & CO., Supply House, 

224 Washington St., Chiecgo. 
4@-Send for Lists and Prices of needed articles. 


ORUNDUM TOOL, ated Jan, 23, 1877. 





ATool FOR CUTTING, LEVELING and POLISHING 
the FURROWS and FACE of MILL STONES. Many of 
the best mills in Amerca are using them. For Facing 
down high places on the buhr this Tool has no equal, 
and can be done much better, and in one-sixth the 
time, than with the mill pick. Over 5,000 Millers 
using them, and the demand constantly increasing. 
Price$3.50; or sent by mail to any part of the United 
States, postpaid,for $3.85. Manfacutured by WEED 

0., Dayton, Ohio. nov9eow tf 


&c 
A month guaranteed. $12 a day at 
home made by the industrious, Capital 
not required; we will start you. Men, 


women, boys and girls make money 

faster at work for us than at anything else. The werk 

is light and pleasant, and such as any one can go 

right at. Those who are wise who see this notice will 

send us their addresses at once and see for themselves, 

Costly outfit and terms free. Those already at work 
are laying up large sums of money. Address. 

TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

WELL AUGE Ours is guaranteed to be the 

*cheapest and best in the 

world. Alsonothing can beat our SAWING MA- 








DANIEL BRUBAKER. 


Inventor of a Sure Bug and Worm Preventa- ° 
tive in Flouring Mills, Bolting Clotns, 
Bolting Chests, Wheat Bins, etc. A 
preparation carefully compounded 
expressly to destroy Bugs, 
Worms, or any Vermin 
in Fiouring Mills 
during the hot 

season- 7 


All millers are aware of the trouble they 
have of worms and bugs eating the silk 
cloths on reels and purifiers during the 
warm season. This preparation I have 
used successfully for the past twelve years 
in the south and north, and is instant death 
to all kinds of bugs, worms or any other 
vermin in flouring mills. Two or three ap- 
plications at the commencement of the 
warm season will save your bolting cloths 
and the annoyance ofhaving bugs and 
worms in your flour. ; 

I guarantee that_this preparation will do 
as represented or money refunded. This 
preventative is not put on the silks but in 
the bolting chests, flour bins etc., which are 
kept closed. It contains no poison; and 
does not come in contact with the flour 
and injures nothing but the bugs and worms 
whichdie in two to twenty-four hours on 
the first application. A miller that has 
thirty reels can have it applied in one hour, 
and three applications during the hot seasen 
is all that will be nec to destroy ‘all 
vermin. For further particulars ad 
the inventor, DANIEL BRUBAKER, 

Head Miller, Genesee Mills, 
Fulton, ‘N. ¥. 
References—W. S. Nelson -& Co.. Genesee 
Mills, Fulton, N. Y.; M. Merrick, Columbia 
Mills, Oswego, N. Y. 3-28 w13t. 


Thos, Bradford &Co; 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, rs 


Manufacturers of se 


Select French Buhr Mill Stones 





ol 


"SOULOUB, JUUIS 
9 Gav~ 





Portable 
GRIST MILLS. 


And Importers of the Heavy 
Genuine Dufour & Co.’s Dutch Anchor Brand ” 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


Dealers in Leather & Gum Belting, 
AND MILL FURNISHINGS OF ALL RINDS, 
Address, 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO; 


61 Wanut St., Cincinnati, O. 
("Send for Price List. ‘ 














We use only the best materials and our. 
long experience in the Manufacture of 
this Wheel enables us to furnish them in 
best style of workmanship and at the 
lowest price. Before purchasing else- 
where address, F 


POOLE & HUNT, 





CHINE, It saws off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. 





pleasure, is furnished with each machine. 


Pictorial books free. W.GILES, Chicago, Ill 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





NY 
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Otis A. Pray. A. L. Miner. Chas, Evans Holt. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS IRON WORKS. 


O. A. PRAY Z CO., 


Cor. ist St. and 5th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We deal in, farnish and manufacture everything required in a Mill, and always strive to keep on hand 
the best of its kind in every department. 


MILL FURNISHING 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 
Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 
Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Bolting Cioth, Belting, Etc. 
Castings of all Kinds. General Machinery of all Kinds. 





American Turbine Water Wheel 


IN ACTUAL PRACTICE THE 


BEST WATER WHEEL: WORLD. 


Send for Circular and particulars to 


O. A. PRAY & CO., 


Cor. 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ATLAS- CORLISS ENCINE! 
fr 
Aa\ 








Wilf Replace Ordinary Engine, Quaran- 
teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 





“LETHdINVd 3NIDNS 404 3LIUM_2t 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
Builders of All Classes of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 








The Board of Trade Flour, Grain and Bolting Cloth Inspector. 





Pocket Inepector Care. 
Is well spoken of by all who have used and seen it. Are made in Pearl, Ivory, Celluloid and Silver. 
Flour Triers of every Variety. 
Exelusive Controller ani Introducer of the Handsome and Durable 
CELLI:ULOIFrD FLOUR TRIERS! 
in any color, A complete price list will be furnished on application. Wholesale and retail trade supplied. 
H. J. DEAL, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
wtf or 35 Union Square, N.Y. 


“Weteran Corn Sheller, 
FOR POWER AND HAND, 

With Fan, Feed Table, Band Wheel & Crank. 
Capacity, 250 to 300 bushels of shelled corn a 

day. A thorough SHELLER, SEPARATOR and 

CLEANER. The best and most popular machine 

for the price ever offered. Just the thing for a cus- 

tom mill. Write for prices. 

Power and Hand Corn Shellers of all Sizes to suit all Wants. 


HORSE POWERS, JACKS, Etc. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. Address. 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., Sandwich, Il. 














JOS, G. LEMON, President. C.F. WALTERS, Mechanical Manager. L. T. LEMON, Sec’y and Tres, 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 


MILL STONES 


(A Speciaity,) and 


Flouring Mill Machinery 


In all its Branches. 


Also Pulleys, Shafting. Hangers, Couplings, and Gearing for all Purposes 
MEGHANIGAL CONTRACTORS & GEN’ L MILLFURMISHERS 


Mechanical Experts andjEngineers. 
lron Husks a Specialty, from 1 to 20 run of buhrs 
Estimates and Special Circulars, with Explanations, 
furnished on application. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


James Leffel’s Improved 


Water Wheel. 


PRICES CREATLY REDUCED fer 1879. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect 
Turbine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, 
under ooth the Highest and Lowest Heads used in this country. Our new 
Book for 1879 now in press, sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & U0,, Springfield, Ohio, 
and 109 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


i. . THE:FAVORITE 
Separator & Silent Feeder 


Is the latest improved and BEsT Wheat Cleaning 
Machine Made. It rids the grain fom ALL 
SCREENINGS, DUST AND FOUL STUFF as it passes 
to the stone. It ira PERFECTLY EVEN FEEDER 
—not varied by expansion of sp‘ndle or raising 
and lowering the buhr. It is very 


Beautifully Designed and of Ornamental 
Finish. 









apr2Veowtf 

















Price $30. Will ship to responsible parties on 
trial, and warrant to give Entire Satisfaction or 
no Pay. Send for C rcular to 


=U, E. HUSTON & G0,, Sole Proprietors, Aurcra, 1] 


BOLTING CLOTHS AND 
All Kinds of M‘ll Machinery at Lowest Prices. 


THE DANE 
MILL BUHRDRIVER 





EsraseisHen I837- 


Vicror Bisworg La. 


IMPORTERS OF + 


DIAMONDS: CARBON 











MILLSTONE DRESSERS 





47NassauSr, New YorRK, 





IMPORTANT TO 


MILL- OWNERS | 





It produces better results than any Driver in use. 
Send for circular to 
J. C. Dane, or John James & Co., 


3-l4wtf La Crosse, Wis. 








THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Turbine Water Wheel 


is the best in the world for 
low falls and back water. 
Its great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant ‘wheel 
of the age. 


THE 


SUNLIGHT 


MILL DRESS 


“J The finest dress in use, and 
Nany will make the whitest and 
most flour and broadest bran 
of any dress known, and 
require less power, 


Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, andclean a pasted mill in 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 

J.W. TRUAX Essex Junction, Vermont, 


It is Fg sein, used in this 
and Foreign Countries! 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE 





has no Complicated Gears or Traps concealed under cover. 
‘oanf quas ‘sayddng BuynyA fo onbozwyn) 0870 42.1097 Jo 
spyuowmysel PUD STOIAT GHIAGAA Sujyuzywqywoo [aATHAN Vd 


The GATE IS TIGHT - SHUTTING, EASILY OPERATED, an 





22n Office: 23 South Beaver st., Yok, Pa, 








